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Established 1878, 


O unite in a larger fel- 
lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to _ fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non -sec- 
tarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 
; tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Relt- 
gious Soctettes. 
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Editorial 


‘‘O brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother. 
Where pity dwells, the love of God is there; 
Lo worship rightly is to love each other; 
Lach smilea hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 
Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was doing good; 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father's temple, 
Lach loving life a psalm of gratitude.” 

J. G. Whittier. 

—~—+-. 

ALTHOUGH the name of Rev. John M. 
Scott, the minister of the Ithaca Unitarian 
Church, did not appear in Tue New UNITY 
in connection with the Oliver memorial 
sermon, it must have been evident to those 
Who read it that it could have been preached 


by no one but Professor Oliver’s pastor. 


New. 


can 


Chicago, August 8, 1895. 


Mr. CHARLES DE B. MILLs, who has helped 
so many of us in our study of the religion of 
India, gives the readers of THE New UNITY 
an admirable account of Brahmanism. It 
is a worthy companion piece to the Bud- 
dhism which Dr. Carus gave us‘a month or 
two ago, and it isto be followed by a similar 
paper on Judaism, by Rev. Joseph Stolz of 
Chicago, and we hope by other papers on 
the other great religions of the world. 

—-->— 

In the Review of Reviews for August, in 
Julian Ralph's character sketch of Theodore 
Roosevelt, we have in the latter’s social- 
ethical creed a doctrine that is certainly 
worthy of the consideration of the rich, even 
if itis not an ultimate truth. Mr. Roose- 
velt holds that, as regards wealth, while the 
first duty of him whohas not any may be 
to his family, the first duty of him who 
possesses it is to the public. 

~~. 

PeruHaApPs but fewof us agree with Rabbi 
Harrison that such religious beliefs as that 
in personal immortality are of primary im- 
portance in the development of a common 
life that shall do away with poverty as a 
normal condition of affairs; but not many 
of our readers, we believe, will question the 
importance of a unitary conception of life, 
or that that aloneis a true religious concep- 
tion which makes our lives nobler and bet- 
ter and inspires us to do our utmost to over- 
come the evils which afflict society,— among 
which involuntary poverty, with all that it 
implies, is certainly one of the greatest. 

—~—+<-. 

To-pay the movement of religious thought 
is toward common ground, toward an all com. 
prehending unity. The broadest, best minds 
of alldenominations lay no emphasis upon 
mere words or symbols, but find themselves 
in sympathy among all the larger, pro- 
founder varieties of thought. A higher unity 
and fellowship of independent minds is 
fast forming. There isaconfluent stream 
proceeding out of all churches, freighted with 
the best religious life and thought of our 
times, which makes all ‘‘sects” and all the 
aims of thesects seem small,—mere whirl- 
ing eddies in the great current of progress. 

—~—>--— 

It is a curious and interesting fact in hu- 
man experience,that the moment we have 
gained the point of perfect independence,— 
the freedom to reject all and everything of- 
fered to us,—that moment the power of 
skepticism is broken. Compulsion removed, 
our minds are no longer negative, charged 
with doubt or denial, but we reach out to 
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take hold uponsomething. Then all at once 
we become predisposed to accept, and we 
hasten to make sureof the obnoxious fact, 
if it may contribute to our share of the 
eternal truth. In this way we come at 
length to all the compensations of rational 
thought. 


—~+ o> 
Iris possible that we have made some 
mistake about the mame. Men have called 
the great creative personality by various 
names. But the deep Fact of cause, of power, 
of order, the unfathomed REALITY underlying 
all the activities, providence and beauty of 
the universe—none have been able to hide 
this fact and reality out ofsight. And when 
this capital fact, or power, expresses itself 
through human life, and flowing into that 
channel lifts individual men and whole so- 
cieties, and nations even, up to higher 
planes of mental perception and moral con- 
duct, we say it is by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit of God. 
~~. 

FORMERLY the winter was the time to hear 
distinguished lecturers, read helpful litera- 
ture and cultivate one’s mind, In the sum- 
mer it wasthought that the cultivation of 
the body was sufficient to occupy the time. 
But now it almost seems as though this 
were reversed, and in many places studies 
are being carried on during the summer 
under the direction of distinguished special- 
ists, and lectures are being delivered by the 
foremost menof the day. In our own city 
the University of Chicago, which has a reg- 
ular session during the summer as well as 
during every other quarter of the year, is 
doing morethan any other institution of 
learning to emphasize this change; and a 
very praiseworthy departure it is, giving to 
the student who is working his way or who 
suffers from delicate health, the option of tak- 
ing any quarter he pleases for his vacation. 
This summer the extraordinarily fine 
weather seemsto have made the educational 
work unusually vigorous. One day last week 
—the same week in which the /ndependent?’s 
rich educational number appeared—one of 
THE New Unity’s staff had the opportunity 
ofhearing two lectures at the University of 
Chicago, either one of which would have 
been worth ajourneyto hear. The Rev. 
Dr. Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, spoke on religion in connec- 
tion with the history of thought, proposing 
a very helpful analogy for the elucidation of 
the subject, and Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie,of 
The Outlook, spoke on the possibility ofa 
National American literature, emphasizing 
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among other things, the self-consciousness 
of most of the literature that has so far been 
written in America as one of the clearest 
signs that we have not yet obtained a truly 


national literature. 
a -———_————————— 


American Education. 


The words of Dr. Hirsch concerning 
American education are of great interest. 
The first thing for us to thoroughly learn 
is that American education has no reason for 
being a mere echo or repetition of European 
methods and substance. Jefferson insisted 
that America should have a system strictly 
her own; and as forthe curriclum, it should 
be ‘‘eminently historical, for how can a 
self-governing people work out a_ wise 
future without a knowledge of the past?” 
Washington laid emphasis on civics and the 
art of government, for how can a people be 
self-governing that does not understand the 
science of politics? Franklin insisted on 
morals as the substratum of education, be- 
cause no people can be self-governing col- 
lectively that cannot govern themselves in- 
dividually. These three ideas conjoined 
would base American schools on ethics, 
history and civics. It happens, however, 
that American education has pre-eminently 
lacked in exactly these three departments. 
History as a science and asa philosophy, as 
well as applied history in sociology, is 
barely beginning to get consideration in 
collegiate and university training. The 
peculiar characteristic of our school work 
from top to bottom has been the ignoring of 
direct moral culture, The common schools 
originally included with the three R’s, 
the reading of the Bible perfunctorily. 
This was abolished by law in nearly all the 
No device for 
ethical teaching has yet been substituted ex- 
cept instruction in temperance or absti- 
nence from alcoholic liquors. But the 
presses begin to send out tentative efforts 
to supply this deficiency. As for civics, lit- 
tle is done anywhere in the way of making 
all our young voters intelligent citizens on 
questions to be settled bythe ballot. The 
greatest of all demands at present isa dis- 
tinctively American education; an education 
hitting each young person to become an in- 
telligent, moral citizen, capable of taking a 
place in the further building of the nation. 

It is a great relief to those who desire to 
see our American education as distinctive 
as our most notable founders proposed, and 
complementary to our political and social 
system, to note that of late history, ethics 
and civics have secured attention never be- 
fore awarded them. History is nolongera 
dreary monotony of facts, or a cowboy’s ro 
mance of the exciting events concerned with 
brute force. On the contrary the histories 
of Fiske, Andrews, McMaster and, to some 
extent, Schouler deal with the life of the 
people. Taylor and Landon and Ven Holst 
deal with the origin of national principles 
and with their growth. There is a good 
chance for a young American to apprehend 
the soul ofthe nation. Civics, or the art of 
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government, is assuming prominent atten- 
tion in our universities; the primary concep- 
tions of self-government ought, however, to 
be found in our lower schools. Not to battle 
with the fine pedagogics that enter into the 
reports of the farmer’s Committee of Ten, 
we may allow the value of classical culture, 
but shall never justly or wisely allow that 
any training for Americans should precede 
history, civics and ethics—for these underlie 
self-government. So far as ethical culture 
goes, there is just now more hope of it I 
think in connection with manual culture 
than in connection with brain culture. 


The three points at which we branch off 
or rise above the brute ancestry, is at the 
frontal brain, the articulating organs and 
the hands. Now when we try to improve 
(educate) a horse we apply our wit to 
those functions and organs that are plastic, 
that is, the organs of speed. When we un- 
dertake to improve a fowl we work at the 
improvable functions, It is irrational to do 
otherwise with human beings. Education 
should undertake to make more of us where 
we are least automatic and most change- 
able. At last there is a good outlook fora 
culture that is not of the brain only; but 
equally of brain, voice and hands. The art 
of thinking is to be supplemented or com- 
plemented by the art of expression and the 
art of construction. The curious thing about 
a brain-educated person is that he does not 
know where to place his hands. They are 
his chief difficulty. The new education 
makes the hands crafty and subtle and wise. 
It will be equally careful of music and con- 
versation and the whole art of communicat- 
ing. Oratory grows less important, the art 
of expressing truth grows more important. 
‘*‘Words, my friend, are hard tools to handle 


wisely. Any fool may handle a saw or - 


jackplane; but it needs education to shape 
with such tools an idea into wood. The 
world has yet to learn what words are.’’ 


But equally important is it for us to con- 
struct a wise school-organism. Here again 
we see how marvelously Jefferson fore- 
planned. Our common schools come from 
a very remote ancestry. They were promptly 
developed in New England, and became 
equally with the church characteristic of 
the Puritan settlements and of their migra- 
tions westward. But the New England Col- 
lege was a direct descendant of the monas- 
tery, with monastic traditions, sentiments 
and methods. It never fused with the com- 
mon school. Jefferson devised the State 
University, which should be the crown and 
completion of the common school system. 
His idea of grading all the education of a 
state from the primary schvol up to a state 
university was never completed in Virginia; 
but it isillustrated more completely in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and other western states. 


This system is unquestionably to become 
general in all the states. Finally, said Jef- 
ferson, we must have our National Uni- 
versity of Universities at Washington. This 
sublime conception of a complete American 
education will make our educational and 
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our political systems parallel, collateral ang 
co-extensive. The first will influence the 
latter to establish investigation and know. 
ledge as the basis of legislation, Washing. 
ton left a large bequest to create such a Sys- 
tem. Madison wished the convention of 
1779 to establish a national university by 
cohstitutional enactment. It will yet be 
created. Meanwhile our metropolitan cities 
—ideas unique as Athens and Rome— 
ideas not yet quite understood as a part of a 
federal system of states—are developing 
mighty municipal universities. What ex. 
actly will be the relation of these to each 
other, no one can foresee. That they wij] 
be merely elbowing rivals no one believes, 


E. P. P. 
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The Western Conference and the 
State Conferences. 


One of the most important steps in the 
growth of liberal religion in the west was 
the adoption by the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference of the plan to have its directors se. 
lected, in whole or in part, by the different 
state conferences. Of course the intention 
in the past has been to havethe different 
parts of the west all represented on the 
Conference Board, and we believe that in an 
earlier form of the Western Conference its 
directorship consisted of the presidents and 
secretaries of the different local conferences, 
united into one general committee. The 
new plan restores the original connection 
with the different state organizations with. 
out sacrificing the independence of the cen- 
tral organization. 

Therefore we hope that the state confer- 
ences will vote to adopt this plan at their 
coming fall meetings; for of course their co- 
Operation is indispensable to the carrying 
out of the scheme. The Western Conier- 
ence has no authority to impose any duty 
upon any local organization. Each State 
Conference is entirely independent now, 
and will remain entirely independent after it 
chooses a director to serve on the Board of 
the Western Conference. But by choosing 
such a director, each local conference can 
be brought into closer touch with the cen- 
tral body. There will be a natural and easy 
means of bringing help from the strong con- 
ference to the weaker, of laying out mis- 
sionary work to be supported by all of the 
churches of the west, and of developing 4 
headquarters at Chicago that shall be a real 
rallying place for all the liberal forces of the 
west and a help to the growth of liberal 
thought. 

It is indeed to be regretted that the 
American Unitarian Association did not de- 
cide to adopt the plan; but their adoption 
of it is not at all essential to the successful 
working of the scheme in the west. Though 
it would, we think, be better for the west- 
ern directors of the association to be chosen 
in the west rather than in Boston, yet the A- 
U.A.’s reluctance even to consider this‘‘rev0 
lutionary idea,’ as they called it, need not 
prevent us from adopting the idea of local 
representation, as far as the western field 
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-; concerned. When the plan was proposed 
, year ago, it included only the west; and 
‘fitshould never include more than our local 
conferences, it would still be a great ad- 


vance. : as tet 
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Star Dust Revealed by a Sunbeam. 


Miss JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY, whose poem, ‘‘Iso- 
lation,”’ in the May Atlantic, has attracted much attention, 
‘s still a young girl, just completing her freshman year at 
Radcliffe. 

The Regents of the University of Wisconsin (at Madison) 
have arranged for nine engineering scholarships, which 
entitle the holders to the remission of their incidental fees 
for the period of two years. These will be thrown open 
to competition annually. 


A typical and pathetic story of the last words of the late 
Professor Blackie is vouched for by the London Daily 
Chronic'e is wife was talking with him of charity. ‘*Ah, 
ves,’ she said, ‘‘you have always been so fond of 
speaking of the three—Faith, Hope, and Charity—ze 
agape, as you call her.’’ The dying man, following the 
more accurate pronunciation of Greek which prevails in 
Scotland, gently corrected the misplaced accent—‘‘agape, 
my dear.’’ Those were his last words. 

The Latin word from which pagan is derived originally 
meant a fountain or spring; then the village which sprang 
up around it, and finally the residents in the village. As 
Christianity took strong root at first in the large centers of 
population and the worship of the pagan deities lingered 
longest in the country and among the country villages, it 
came to be understood that a pagan or villager was, in 
virtue of his residence, a worshiper of the old gods, and 
thus the term acquired its present significance. 


The mileage of the blood circulation reveals some as- 
tounding facts in our personal history. Thus it has been 
calculated that, assuming the heart to beat sixty-nine 
times a minute at ordinary heart pressure, the blood goes 
at the rate of 207 yards in the minute, or seven miles per 
hour, 168 miles per day and 6320 miles per year. Ifa 
man of eighty-four years of age could have one single blood 
corpuscle floating in his blood all his life, it would have 
traveled in that same time 5,150, 808 miles. 


In St. Paul’s one day, a London guide was showing an 
‘*That, sir,’’ said 
the man, ‘this the tomb of the greatest naval ’ero Europe 
orthe whole world ever knew—Lord Nelson’s. This mar- 
ble sarcophagus weighs forty-two tons. Hinside that is 
asteel receptacle weighing twelve tons, and hinside thatis 
a leaden casket, ’ermetically sealed, weighing two tons. 
Hinside that his a mahogany coffin ’olding the hashes of 
the great ’ero.’’ ‘*Well,’’ said the Yankee, after thinking 
awhile, ‘1 guess you’ve got him. If he ever gets out of 
that, telegraph me at my expense. ”’ 


American gentleman round the tombs. 


PROFESSOR A. SCHUSTER lectured recently at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain upon ‘*Atmospheric Electric- 
ity.”” In discussing the effect of lightning upon trees, 
Statistics showed that forty-eight oak trees are struck to 
one beech tree, the ratio being dependent upon the amount 
of oily matter contained. Some curious effects of light- 
ning having been described, a series of photographs were 
Shown illustrative of various types of flashes, and after 
briefly alluding to silent discharges the professor described 
the phenomenon known as St. Elmo’s fire. This name is 
derived from St. Erasmus, who was the patron saint of the 
Italian sailors. Its peculiarity is that it appears as either 
Positive or negative, one condition being as probable as the 
Other. The phenomenon is simply one of induction. The 
various hypotheses which have been advanced to account 
for atmospheric electricity were briefly noted. Their name 


seems to be legion, as they number since 1753 more than 


* score, while the year 1884 alone produced five new 
theories! Of this number the rotation of the earth, direct 
radiation, heat and evaporation may be mentioned, and an 
Instance was given where, from personal observation, 
‘lectrical effect was shown to be due to the actual forma- 
hon of cloud. Speaking of the aurora borealis, it was 
"mentioned that it seems to be connected with cirrus clouds 
at low altitudes, and that the many spots in the sun have 
“en sometimes attributed to the existence of many auroras. 

he lecture was profusely illustrated by experiments, all 
of which passed off without a hitch. 
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Hospitatle to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 
Jor His Own. 


Learning. 


BY SARA GERTRUDE HARRINGTON, 


I was engulfed in sorrow, 
Had fallen day by day; 
Despair held me his victim, 
And yet,—I ¢rted to pray. 
No unseen living Spirit 
Soothed my torn bleeding heart; 
Instead of bread, the heavy stone, 
The mocking word ‘*Depart.’’ 


I cried in bitter agony, 
Oh! God, wilt Thou not hear? 
Others have known Thy healing; 
Then, Lord, to me be near. 


Am I so proud, rebellious? 
Can [ not say, ‘*Thy Will?’’ 
Shall I ne’er feel Thy presence, 
Hear Thy voice, ‘*Peace be still?’’ 
Then through my blind, vain groping, 
There shot one piercing ray; 
Perhaps with all my striving, 
I’d not yet /earned to pray. 


cC_FCHrHUN “= Poe ee 
‘“‘Class Against Class,’ or the Causes 
of Social Discontent. 


This inquiry I have denominated ‘‘Class 
Against Class.” It deals with the industrial 
side of modern life. It is concerned with 
the economic aspect of the fierce unrest that 
is now leavening the toiling masses. It is 
a melancholy title. Even in this: opening 
phrase we must express the antagonism of 
man to man, the uprising of sullen wage- 
earners against the dispensers of their daily 
portion. I take for granted your acquaint- 
ance with this world-wide agitation among 
bread-winners. I presume you have noted 
with anxiety thisominous symptom. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to consider, under the above 
heading, ‘‘The Causesof Social Discontent.’’ 

[That discontent with the present order of 
things is responsible for the opposition of 
class to class, is soclear and sure that these 
two wordings of my subject matter are 
practically one and identical. Discontent 
implies dissension, because it implies de- 
sire. The proprietor and the pauper can 
never well agree; and if brotherly love could 
conciliate even an empty pocket,it would be 
buried out of sight in an empty stomach. 

Are you, reader, satisfied with your lot? 
Is your cup of happiness running over? 
Have you no grievances, no disappoint- 
ments? Has fortune distributed her coveted 
favors to you with equal hand, share and 
share alike? There must be men among us 
strained tothe uttermost point of endurance 
to keep body and soul together. There 
must be others, safe above the tide-mark, 
rich, free from care, anxious only to make 
abundance breed superabundance. I see 
also the weary eye, the wrinkled brow, the 
stooping frame. I see the slaves of the 
treadmill monotony of routine, privates in 
the industrial army, fighting starvation, 
struggling for a foot-hold, glad to end the 
year owning nothing, yet owing nothing. 
Does that mean contentment? Can that 
afford happiness? Should we be satisfied 
to spend the major part of our life in simply 
supporting life? 

Yet you are all comparatively prosperous. 
You are not paupers. You are not huddled 
together in filthy tenements, insufficiently 
fed, poorly clad, your children driven to 
factory labor in their tender years to eke 
out a miserable subsistence. Compared 
with the very poor you are very rich. 
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Millions today are+eing forced to the wall ° 
The bitter cry of outcast London is being 
re-echoed in every great city in the world. 
Do you realize that hundreds are dying 
every year of starvation, of actual lack of 
bread, in the very midst of rich communi- 
ties, apoplectic with unused wealth? Do you 
realize that for by far the greater part of the 
human family life is not worth living at all, 
for it means endless toil, boundless misery, 
joyless, cheerless homes, and bitter suffer- 
ing? You may not realize these frightful 
truths, yet it is beginning now to dawn upon 
the toiling millions, that they are very miser- 
able, that they have the right to happiness, 
and that beside the right they have the 
might, the force, the strength of numbers to 
compel attention and secure justice. 

Thisis the state of the public mind. This 
is the cause of the general uneasiness, This 
is the rude outline of the most weighty and 
difficult problem that history has ever pre- 
sented for the solution of man. 

Why should it come up today? Why 
hasn’t it existed in every age? Why should 
this century be the battlefield of hostile 
classes and the cradle of discontent? Have 
men less comfort today, fewer luxuries, 
more hardships? Are they more wretched 
than under church rule, under royal tyranny, 
under the serfdom of feudal lords and 
barons? Have the toilers alone gained 
nothing by civilization, with its steam and 
lightning, and marriage of continents and 
mastery of nature? 

I answer that men today have fewer griev- 
ances, but are more conscious of them, and 
more conscious, too, of their physical power 
to remedy them, The world has changed 
like a man, and has grown out of child-like 
submission into passionate rebellion against 
evils and wrongs. The critical, merciless 
spirit of independence that prevails in 
modern religion, as in government, has 
spread to the most vital question of all— 
labor, its position and remuneration. It is 
my purpose to show how these vast problems 
affect one another in men’s minds. Great 
questions cannot be separated. A man’s 
Standpoint cannot be shifted. Man is made 
allof one piece. He is not a conservative 
in one respect, aradicalin another. He is 
one man in all things, He obeys his stron- 
gest motives. He is anorganic unit. And 
so restlessness, dissatisfaction, desire for 
change from the root up, a tendency that we 
call radicalism—the prevailing tendency to- 
day among the millions—enters into every 
opinion and policy of the individual. In 
religion, it concerns his right to think; in 
politics, his power to act; in industry, his 
opportunity tomake. This strong tendency, 
Or any prevailing tendency, makes the man 
of character characteristic in all his doings, 
and in all his judgments, for otherwise he 
would not be a man of character. 

Allow me to illustrate this theory. Take 
the two extremes—the Englishman, stolid, 
backward, changeless, an anchored raft, 
that shows the world how far beyond him 
it has moved; with an established church, 
established party and established prejudices. 
Now consider the frowsy, wild-eyed advo- 
cate of bombs and dynamite, preaching 
anarchy in politics, atheism in religion, and 
bloodshed in industrial agitation. How 
men view all things with one eye and one 
mind! — 

I have said enough to show that the 
human brain is not composed of water- 
tight compartments, human life is not 
made up of separate and distinct provinces. 
All ouractivities and powers, prejudices and 
convictions, run into a single current, affect 
each other, and affect us by their combina- 
tion and interaction. The Mississippi River 
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flows strong and swift because the Missouri 
and the Ohio have united their waters in its 
channel. Understand what this thought 
means inits practical applications, and you 
will understand the labor problem. I claim 
that men are creatures of oneidea. I claim 
that men are affected by their honest con- 
victions, and act upon them. I maintain, 
further, that these convictions spring often 
from a side of human nature other than the 
one wherein they take effect, yet influence 
the whole man in an entirely different field. 


Starting with this doctrine, I believe I 
have thought out a connection between be- 
lief and action—such action as we are now 
considering—of some interest to economists. 

lask your attention to this thought, It 
follows inevitably from the foregoing prin- 
ciple. It is simply an inference from the 
acknowledged unity of the human mind. 

This isthe thought, This is the kernel 
of the matter. Weare animals. Weare al- 
sohuman. We havea spark of the Divine. 
This seed of fre has grown into the magnifi- 
cent development of the religions. 

Religion is rooted in the soil of our weak- 
ness. Its mighty trunk is strong and up- 
right as rectitude itself. Its spreading 
branches vanish upward into awful clouds. 
And there, upon distant bough, beyond 
mortal reach and mortal vision, grows the 
fair flower of Immortality. 


Now I believe in this eternal hope as the 
glorious climax of human destinies. I be- 
lieve in it as the demand of thought, the 
crown of duty, the promise of God himself 
speaking within the soul of man, I believe 
in it; and without that intense, complete be- 
lief, the world would be cold and comfort- 
less, this planet would be a graveyard only 
for the dead and dying, a ghastly morgue, 
in which we stare at each other’s wounds and 
tears, and grieve that we had ever been 
created. If man is made to rot to pieces in 
the giave, thereis no God, or God is a fiend. 
This is my creed, This is the creed of mil- 
lions. But there are countless multitudes 
today who have lost this priceless hope, 
who have ceased to believe ina hereafter, 
who look forward with passive submission 
to final annihilation. 

They are what are commonly called the 
masses. They are the great unchurched 
majority. They are as a rule the great 
army of toilers who today are fiercely clam- 
oring for righteous treatment, who are re- 
solved to make this life at least endurable 
and glad for themselves and their children. 
They have ceased to believe that whatever 
is isright. They have ceased to be satisfied 
with submission and patience. They insist 
on having all that justice can rightly claim, 
all that a menacing majority can exact. 
They are in the vast majority. They have 
in this country the political power in their 
hands, if they but knew how to useit. They 
will soon have the same supremacy in Eng- 
land. Rumblings of impending earthquake 
are heard in Germany, and the haughty 
Kaiser himself has been playing with fire in 
committing himself to the Utopian dreams 
of the Socialists. The thundercloud is 
gathering upon the horizon. Who knows 
whenit will be ready to strike with lightning 
that smites once and smites no more? Their 
faith, now lost and decaying, was once a 
lightning-rod that imprisoned these perilous 
flashes. They now threaten civilization it- 
self. 

Your children may live to see a day of 
violent change and bloody upheaval, such as 
has never yet been seen in the world. Its 
character, its scope and methods depend 
greatly upon the growing intelligence, upon 
the harmonious action of the toilers them- 
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selves. Tremendous changes are impend- 
ing. When, where, how soon they will at- 
tempt to remodel society, who can certainly 
know? Who may even venture to predict? 
The crisis, as I have stated, is being has- 
tened by the radicalism of the masses, in 
religion as well as in political economy. I 
think we underestimate the power of ideas, 
the influence of beliefs and non-beliefs upon 
men’s minds. Religion and irreligion are 
not yet played out as factors and counter 
factors in the world’s civilization. : 


Dismissing theory and considering prac- 
tice, what part has religion played in this 
transformation scene, whose symptoms are 
today strikes, trades unions, federations of 
labor, the increasing strength of socialism, 
the enthusiastic reception of a communistic 
work like Bellamy’s “Looking Backwards?”’ 
What part has religion played in this new 
attitude, its growing strength, its increasing 
demands? 

To my mind, a passive and discreditable 
part. What kind of instruction is given from 
the average pulpit calculated to make the 
capitalist think of his human duties toward 
his subordinates; calculated to make the 
laborer think of his proper attitude toward 
his fellows and his employer? Is there any 
such specific instruction? Andif there were, 
how many churches are there for the poor? 
Do not the churches perpetuate and empha- 
size the distinction between rich and poor, 
by their toadying to the wealthy, their aris- 
tocratic location, their removal from poverty- 
stricken districts to richer and more con- 
genial surroundings? The Catholic Church 
is an honorable exception. The Catholic 
Church welcomes the poor and outcast, its 
ministers labor in the slums and tenements, 
its sisters of mercy care for the lowly, sick 
and the helpless. There are Protestant 
churches nobly prominent in philanthropic 
work, but how few compared to the whole! 

Religion, the handmaid of God, should 
minister to the necessities of men. How 
greatly might poverty be alleviated by the 
common co-operation of religious bodies! 
How greatly discontent might be dimin- 
ished! How largely the settled gloom due 
to the absence of religious theory might be 
brightened by the presence of a little re- 
ligious practice! 

The problem of poverty is at the bottom 
of the social problem. The selfish absorp- 
tion of wealth by the favored few, their 
tenacious grip on their great abundance 
while an ocean of misery rolis up against 
their very doors, that is what makes the 
contrast So bitter between the two extremes 
of gilded splendor and hopeless destitution. 

Let religious teachers set themselves to 
the work that calls onthemtodoit. Let 
them soften the hard heart and open the 
tightened purse-string. A tremendous re- 
sponsibility devolves upon the rich. They 
are responsible for what they do o/ do, as 
well as for what they do. They should give 
with no niggardly hand, but in generous 

showers wherever gifts are needed. They 
should disarm prejudice against wealth by its 
noble use, by its public spirit, by its quick 
concern for human necessities, by the mag- 
nificent exercise of its great opportunities. 

Men may thus be brought to love where 
now they hate. They may be led to see 
that with the greatness of resources is in- 
creased the greatness of the burden to be 
carried. Employer and employee, capital- 
ist and laborer, rich and poor, may be 
brought together on the common ground 
of humanity by the multiplication of Peter 

Coopers, by splendid munificence as princely 

as splendid fortunes. 

This the pulpit can preach. This it is 
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just beginning to understand. This shoulq 
be its special labor, its high and holy mis. 
sion, its chief reason for existence, Churches 
are not, or should not be, clubs for public 
worship, but schools for plain-speaking ang 
ready obedience; centers of ever-widening 
circles of usefulness; the common home of 
all classes; the peacemaker between all] cop. 
tending interests. 

When churches shall spend as much 


money on practical well-doing§ as on 
eloquence and song; when men _§ shall 
frequent them to learn from disinter. 


ested lips the lessons of duty, of mutual help 
and brotherly union; and when the hope of 
heaven shall thus be supplemented by the 
actual betterment of this earth, then half 
the problems of our age will solve them. 
selves; the grimy hand of toil will cease to 
be the clenched fist of menace and assault. 
Then if poverty does not vanish from the 
earth, it will exist as the result of poor ep. 
dowments, natural inequalities or neglected 
opportunities. Hate will vanish, discontent 
will be gladdened into satisfaction; faith ip 
God will grow out of faith in man.—Rapp 
LEON HARRISON in the WVon-Sectarian. 
ee me 


The Issues of Heredity and Environ. 
: ment. 


Two great factors make the sum of human 
life: heredity and environment. By these 
the character of individuals or of genera- 
tions is molded. A thief may come froma 
morally healthy home, but he isthe un- 
healthy exception, not the rule. As to 
which of the two pulls the heaviest oar, stu. 
dents differ. One school gives to heredity 
the greater weight, the other to environ- 
ment. In the end it comes to the same 
thing. That bad heredity is responsible for 
the thief means, when all is said, that the 
improvement should have begun with the 
grandfather. It is transmitted environ- 
ment, What wedo today, then, acquires 
immeasurably greater importance. Our con- 
cern with environment is not for today, or 
tomorrow, but forall time. 

First in its influence for good or bad 
stands the home, of course. With that cor- 
rupted the well-spring is poisoned. A great 
Frenchman said once that without a decent 
home there could be no family, no manhood, 
nopatriotism. He might have summed it 
all upin two words—no character. It isthe 
offense of our day that the tendency of its 
life is toward the destruction of individu- 
ality of character. The crowding of the 
population everywhere to the cities, to the 
centers of industrial energy, where it has 
been largely left, so far, toshape itself to- 
gether as best it might, has destroyed the 
old home feeling with the home itself. 
Simultaneously there has come a significant 
increase in number of criminals from the 
city, and, more significant yet, they ripe? 
earlier. The thieves and thugs of today are 
much younger than they were. To anyone 
acquainted with tenement-house life in a city 

like New York this cannot be a matter for 
wonder. The old shanty on the rocks had 
something of home in it which the best ° 
flats has not of itself, and the poverty: 
stricken occupants clung to it, sometimes 
till the rock was blown from under them, 
with a strength of affection at which only 
the thoughtless sneered. The poor ten& 
ment is the flat idea on the scale of the P! 
geon hole. The Frenchman I quoted had # 
mind the experience with a group of ParisiaD 
tenements typical of their kind. There 
were eight of them, and they conten 
2,000 tenants in 1,200 rooms. The yrs! 
says the record—it was kept, mainly at | 
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olice station—was ‘‘the exasperation of 
the tenantagainst society.’’ How could it 
have been anything else? a 

While such burning conditions continue 
to be the rule inthe cities, the criminal ten- 
dency must increase among the young. By 
extraordinary repression, or philanthropic 
effort, its manifestation may fora time be 
checked, but the tendency will remain, soon 
to assert itself when other cares or dangers 
occupy the public mind,and divert attention 
from it. The final destruction of the home, 
and with it the collapse of organized society, 
as we know it,ought to follow; but I believe 
that before this point is reached we shall 
have passed beyond the transition period, 
‘n which we now are,to asafe readjustment. 
We shall have accepted city life as a great 
social fact fraught with possibilities too 
long unheeded. The crowds will no longer 
be allowed to herd as they can. The tene- 
ment of today will have ceased to exist. The 
centrifugal action, which is already making 
itself felt in the desperate struggle for rapid 
transit, will have developed, and we shall 
have found houses again for the people 
within reach of their work. 


The prison returns (I quote from the sta- 
tistics of the Elmira reformatory), which 
tell us that fifty per cent of all the young 
criminals came from bad, and only nine per 
cent from good, homes, point out also that 
ninety-seven per cent kept bad company,and 
only one per cent good company prior to 
coming. Here we have the, street and its 
idleness, the alternative of the tenement 
that has no homes, andthe school in which 
there is noroom. The recent school census 
in New York showed that there were 50,000 
truants drifting aboutthe streets. On the 
crowded East-side,to which attention is con- 
stantly attracted by its growing class of 
child-thieves, a dozen new schools will 
hardly supply the existing deficiency. ‘‘Male- 
volence,”’ says the superintendent of the re- 
formatory, ‘‘does not characterize the crimi- 
nal, but aversionto continuous labor.”’ He 
isnot as wicked as he is weak. He could 
have been managed but he was left to him- 
self—to the tenement and to the street. 

As an instance of the public indifference 
that is responsible for both tenement and tru- 
ant, and more to blame than both, let this 
serve: Today, more than thirteen months 
after a compulsory education law intending 
to make truancy impossible was passed, six 
months after it went into effect, nothing has 
been done to give it forcein New York City. 
No truant school has been provided, no ma- 
chinery for carrying out the law. The an- 
nouncement that the school census showed 
this young army of idlers to be abroad stirred 
no public interest, It filled the space ofa 
stick in the newspapers, which gave columns 
to the latest sensational murdur and to the 
collapse of theincome tax. Yet for the mis- 
chief the fifty thousand will do in their gen- 
eration alone, and to keep them from doing 
more, New York will have to pay many 
times its share in the income tax for jails 
and courts and costly police machinery. 

I am convinced that the school itself, our 


Management of it, is not blameless. 
It - is Stupid, soulless. Its everlasting 
three R’s offer no effectual barrier to 


the corruption of the young. It needs 
to be reconstructed on the plan of the three 
S—the head, the heart, and the hand 
trained together to make a whole boy. Many 
‘young thief is a thief simply because the 
head part of him was never developed. It 
‘S Not that he is so much worse than the 
aoe. simply that the other half of him 
idn't get a chance. 


t never will in a healthy boy until he has 
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a chance of healthy play. In this respect 
our cities have sinned grievously. For every 
dollar hereafter laid out in parks and play- 
grounds it is certain that they will get two 
back. The thief and the tough grow na- 
turally enough out of the gutter. Its asso- 
ciations and the ‘‘exasperation against so- 
ciety’ that afforded them nothing better do 
the business. The street and the gutter 
were the only playgrounds the children of 
the poor in too many of our cities have called 
theirs all these years. In the school they 
were stuffed into dark cellars and told to 
‘‘play.’’ Inthe yard, if there was a yard, 
the landlord forbade them, In the street it 
was against some ordinance or another. The 
result was to smother the play in the boy 
and breed the mischief instead. Boys must 
let off their steam somehow. If the harvest 
was bad, the boy was notto blame. It was 
only the past winter that the first open-air 
school playground was authorized by law in 
New York City, where 200,000 children at- 
tend the public schools, 

That laws are made to break, not to obey, 
is a fact of which the street takes early no- 
tice, and shapes its conduct accordingly. 
Respect for the law is not going to spring 
from disregard of it. The boy who smokes 
his cigarette openly in defiance of law; car- 
ries the growler early and late on week-days 
in defiance of another, and on Sunday of a 
third; observes fourteen saloons clustering 
about the door of his school in contempt of 
a fourth, which expressly forbids their being 
there; plays hookey secure from arrest, be- 
cause nobody thinks of enforcing the com- 
pulsory education law; or slaves in a sweat- 
shop under a perjured age-certificate bought 
for a quarter of a perjured notary, and so 
on to the end of the long register, while a 
shoal of offensive ordinances prohibit him 
from flying a kite, tossing a ball, or romp- 
ing on the grass, where there is any, cannot 
be expected to grow up with a very exalted 
idea of law and order. The indifference or 
hypocrisy that makes dead letters of so 
many of our laws is one of the constantly 
active feeders of our jails. And the real 
dignity of labor, the hardest and most im- 
portant lesson he has to learn, can hardly 
be more apparent to the lad who is crowded 
into a shop when he ought to be at play 
than to the one who idles in the street when 
he ought to be at school. The one breaks 
the law, the other has it broken for him. 
The impression that abides with each is the 
ease with which the thing is done. 

The gambling mania and the penny 
dreadful are evil companions of the street 
that bear an active hand in mustering the 
boy into the ranks of criminals. The saloon 
is their ally, and the saloon is the boy’s club 
as he grows into early manhood. It is not 
altogether his fault that he has no other. 
From it he takes his politics and gets his 
backing in his disputes with the police. 
That he knows it to be despised and de- 
nounced by the sentiment responsible for 
the laws he broke with impunity all his 
days, while to him it represents the one po- 
tent, practical force of life, is well calculated 
to add to his mental confusion as to the re- 


lationship of things, but hardly to increase 


his respect for the law or for the sentiment 
behind it, We need an era of enforcement 
of law next—less of pretense, more of pur- 
pose.—JacosB A. Riis in Zhe Jndependent. 


$e 
Sir John Lubbock has recently made some studies of the 


alimentary habits of spiders. Selected specimens were 
weighed before and after a full meal, with the result of 
learning that if a man were to absorb the quantity of food 
proportionate to his weight consumed by a spider, he 


would devour two whole oxen, thirteen sheep, a dozen 
hogs, and four barrels of fish, 
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An Echo of the Rabbinical Confer- 
ence. 


The Rochester, N, Y., Weva/d, in its issue 
of July 16, contained the following editorial: 


‘‘All the interesting facts brought out by 
the Jewish Conference last week did not ap- 
pear in the published reports of the proceed- 
ings. [hey may never be brought out possi- 
bly except as they are passed from mouth to 
mouth in private conversation. Yet one of 
them is so interesting and important that we 
feel justified in giving it a larger publicity. 
Although it is not unlikely to form event- 
ually a part of the history of Judaism in 
America, it ought not tobe permitted to wait 
so long for proper recognition. 

‘‘In a vague way most Jews are aware of 
the fact that within the past twenty years a 
great change has taken place in the activities 
of their rabbis. Previousto 1875 and for five 
or ten years after that, the rabbis confined 
their labors to study, preaching and officiating 
at weddings and funerals. Perhaps they took 
some interest in philanthropic work, espec- 
ially of a charitable and educational nature, 
but this work was, so to speak, a side issue. 
It did not occupy the time and attention to 
the degree that it does today. Now there 
is no field of philanthropy or social and poli- 
tical reform that they are not conspicuous 
workers in. They are leaders in the new 
education, particularly manual training; they 
are devoted to the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the poor in the great cities; they give 
themselves up even to the betterment of 
municipal government. The result now is 
that this kind of work absorbs a greater share 
of their activities. than the work to which 
they are supposed to be called, 

‘‘What brought about this great change? 
This is the question that the rabbis here 
last week discussed with much interest 
among themselves and with those that had 
the pleasure of meeting them. The answer 
is to be found in the coincidence of the date 
of the movement here mentioned and the 
appearance in New York of Dr. Felix Adler, 
who had been forced to retire from the Jew- 
ish church, as the leader of the Ethical 
movement. It was the overpowering in- 
fluence of his example that led other rabbis 
to take up the work to which he dedicated 
his life. He might be denounced as unsound 
and unsafe; he might be charged with being 
anenemy to Judaism; but his adversaries 
could not gainsay the excellence and bene- 
ficence of the philanthropic work that he 
had undertaken. Nor could they prevent 
the institution of comparisons between their 
own limited and somewhat unproductive 
activities and his wide sympathies and far- 
reaching influence. The comparison was 
so uncomplimentary and disadvantageous 
to them that they decided to engage in work 
upon lines that he had laid down. They 
propose to show that their religion was not 
less fruitful than his. 

‘It is not practicable to followin detail 
the influence of Dr, Adler upon the practical 
work of Judaism of America. Buta single 
fact may be cited to show how far reaching 
and beneficent it is—how it 1s removing the 
differences that have made the Jews ‘‘a 
peculiar people.’’ One of the most interest- 
ing and important features of the religious 
work in Chicago is the provision -made for 
religious services in the small and impov- 
erished towns of Illinois. As there are not 
members enough of any one denomination 
to hire a minister orto build a church, the 
members of all the denominations have been 
induced to come together and to listen to 
ministers sent out from Chicago to preach to 
them. Leaders in this work have been the 
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rabbis that have learned from Dr. Adler the 
importance of a field of activity wider than 
the one that had absorbed their energies. 
To these mixed congregations, they, too, 
have been sent to preach, thus achieving 
results impossible in any other way. If they 
were unfortunate enough to meet with pre- 
judices against them, it was an opportunity 
to convince their auditors that those pre- 
judices were without justification. With the 
knowledge that they had gained of the 
causes of the differences that separated Jew 
and Gentile, they could return to their own 
congregations and give such advice as they 
deemed pertinent. 

‘‘An extension of this work cannot fail to 
efface these differences, and to make impos- 
sible the appearance of the anti-Semitic 
movement that disgraces some of the coun- 
tries of the Old World. Equally conducive 
to this end will be all the political and phil- 
anthropic work that the rabbis have taken 
up during the past twenty years. It will 
have a reciprocal effect on both Jew and 
Gentile that will cause the former to modify 
some of his traits and the latter to abandon 
some of his prejudices. We cannot doubt 
that the time will come, as is predicted by 
the most hopeful rabbis, when both will be 
amalgamated. But when that time arrives, 
it should not be forgotten that the man that 
will have contributed most to this achieve- 
ment of reason and philanthropy will be Dr. 
Felix Adler. It should not be forgotten be- 
cause it shows what one man, if he be 
earnest and energetic, can doin this rather 
discouraging world.”’ 


To these remarks, Dr. Max Landsberg, of 
Rochester, made the following reply: 
To the Editor of Zhe Hera/d: 


‘‘Accept my thanks for your kindly inter- 
est taken in the conference of American 
rabbis and the suggestive thoughts expressed 
by you in connection therewith. 

‘‘Knowing, however, that your sole pur- 
pose is to find and to promulgate the truth, 
and to promote a better understanding and 
appreciation of one another between the 
classes of society and the religious denomi- 
nations; you will no doubt pardon me for 
criticizing some of the ideas you express in 
your editorial ‘An Echo of the Jewish Con- 
ference,’ in today’s Hera/d. They are 
based on premises which you take for 
granted, but which cannot be admitted by 
any one familiar with the historical develop- 
ment of Judaism.extending over at least 
twenty-five centuries. You fall into the 
common error of assuming that a dis- 
tinct line can be drawn between one period 
and another, so that it would be possible to 
assert a certain spirit was not manifested 
before some event or before the rise of 
a certain man, and then originated as a 
new birth or a new creation. You even 
go so far as to name the year 1875 
or thereabout as having inaugurated, and 
the work of Felix Adler as having caused a 
revolution in the activity of the Jewish 
rabbis. You hold that before that time ‘the 
rabbis confined their labors tostudy, preach- 
ing and officiating at weddings and fun- 
erals.’ The truth is that to study and to 
teach was originally the only function of 
the rabbi (which means teacher), while he 
began to officiate at weddings and funerals 
only about sixty or seventy years ago in 
western Europe. From the standpoint of 
the Jewish religion to this day a man may 
be born, married and dieas a good Jew with- 
out the interference of a rabbi. On the 
other hand not only philanthropic work of 
a charitable and educational character, but 
the whole field of social and political labor 
has been regarded at all times as the legiti- 
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mate sphere of the Jewish rabbi, wherever 
the political and social conditions allowed 
him to co-operate therein. He inherited 
the task of the Jewish prophets, many of 
whom were social and political reformers 
and did not confine their labors to their own 
nation, but obeyed the call to preach to 
others. 

“Of course during the period from the 
Reformation to the end of the last century, 
which constitutes the darkest time for the 
Jews of western Europe, no participation 
of Jews in public affairs was tolerated. By 
Christian exclusiveness the Jews were 
stamped as political and social outcasts and 
compelled to confine their Jabors strictly to 
the circle of their own people. But where- 
ever the incubus of persecution was lifted, 
wherever some political rights were granted 
them, they displayed an activity for the 
amelioration of the communities in which 
they lived, equal to that of the best ones in 
America at this day. I could name scores 
of Jewish rabbis doing such work, among 
them my own sainted father, who, duringa 
ministry from 1846 to 1870 in Hildesheim, 
in the former Kingdom of Hanover, was 
such a worker, and whose position was simi- 
lar to that which I am happy to enjoy among 
my fellow citizens. 


‘‘] yield to none in the admiration for 
Felix Adler and the noble, philanthropic 
work to which he has devoted his life. 1 
am proud to say that fortwenty years he 
has been one of my dearest friends, but I 
protest most emphatically against your 
statement that it needed ‘the over-power- 
ing influence of his example to lead other 
rabbis to take up the work’ which is in 
strict line with, and a logical consequence 
of,the principles of old Judaism. Whatever 
chargesmay have been made against Felix 
Adler by fanatic individuals, they have been 
no greater than those made against the re- 
form rabbis, and he has never been ‘forced 
to retire from the Jewish church.’ No 
power on earth can force any one to retire, 
from the Jewish church, Both old-fash- 
ioned and modern Jews hold that a man re- 
mainsa Jew as long as he calls himself by 
that name, and 1 amconfident that no rabbi 
can be foundin Americawho would deny 
that the ethical teachings of Felix Adler 
are Judaism. Hehimself calls his message 
by a new name; but it is true, and will ever 
remain true, that the ethics of the Ethical 
Culture society and the ethics of Judaism 
are identical. The essence of our Judaism 
of today is the ethics proclaimed bythe an- 
cient prophets. Isaiah and Jeremiah taught 
no narrow or tribal religion. Their mes- 
sage was delivered to mankind, and the bur- 
den of their gospel was to promote a gen- 
eral understanding of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Over 
twenty centuries ago they announced as the 
final goal that a time shall come when all 
men shall be one great band of brothers to 
fulfil the will of the Heavenly Father. 
Through a thousand years of harrowing per- 
secution the Jews proclaimed this as their 
religious hope at every divine service in the 
Hebrew prayer ‘Alenu,’ which is retained 
in every ritualin all Jewish congregations. 
[t is Jewish doctrine that every Jew should 
be a missionary for the promulgation of this 
faith, and that the Jews shall be merged in 
humanity when this cousummation will be 
accomplished. 


‘‘Now Felix Adler holds, it is accom- 
plished and there is no more necessity for 
the separate continuation of Judaism and a 
separate existence of the Jews, We claim 
that the Jews still have a mission to perform, 
that the time has not yet come for their dis- 
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appearance. The time has not come in Rye. 
sia and the Oriental countries, witness the 
persecutions; the time has not come jp 
Europe, witness the shame of anti-Semitism. 
the time has not come for America, wit. 
ness the most offensive form of religious pre. 
judice, social exclusion, 

“Everywhere the Jew has to continue hig 
work as the man of sorrow who Carries the 
burden of men’s sins for the benefit of 
humanity. In this respect all rabbis and a}] 
intelligent Jews are of one mind and one 
heart. 

‘‘A glorious development of Judaism has 
taken place in America in the last fifty 
years. A better and clearer understand. 
ing of what Judaism is has grown up in ou 
country during this period. But if Jews 
and Jewish rabbis take an active part here 
in all that concerns the purification of the 
religious, the political and the social life of 
man, itis because they are permitted to do 
so, and the more social prejudice will disap. 
pear, the more zealous and effective will be 
their co-operation with all their fellow citj- 
zens. 

‘‘The achievements of Felix Adler in the 
field of philanthropy will never be forgot- 
ten, and among those who give him the 
most cheerful credit for his work are his 
Jewish brethren. But the Jewish leaders 
had not to wait for his example to engage in 
such work, and when the history of the de- 
velopment of Judaism in America will be 
written, the names will be mentioned there. 
in of Samuel Adler, David Einhorn and 
Samuel Hirsch who have entered into their 
reward, together with the names of a num- 
ber of rabbis still living, while to the leader 
of the Ethical Culture movement an honor- 
able place will be assigned in a different 
chapter.’’ 


—_—__—_—_—>_e 
Mary Newberry Adams and Her 
Friends, 


—_—, 


‘Those whose privilege it was to meet Mrs. 
Mary Newberry Adams during her visit to 
Seattle, and to come under the inspiration 
of her keen thought and charming manner 
will always remember her as one of the 
brightest and loveliest of women. It is not 
surprising that Mrs. Adams should be a 
woman of rare quality of mind and charac- 
ter, for both by birth and environment has 
she been singularly favored. One of her 
ancestors was Judge Pynchon who came to 
America in 1630 with the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, and who missed but three votes of 
being Governor in place of John Winthrop. 
He is also noted as being the author of a re- 
markable work for that day, in which he 
taught that it isby the life and not the death 
of Jesus that the world is to be saved. This 
was the first heretical book published 10 
America, and it is needless to add thatit 
was burned on Boston Commons. His friend 
Thomas Newberry took a rescued copy of 
the work to England and had it republished 
at his own expense. Mrs. Adams is the de- 
scendant of these two liberal thinking me. 
Her father was the Rev, Samuel Newbery; 
a Presbyterian’ minister, who took a strong 
stand in favor of co-education of men and 
women; and it was he who gave the first 
one hundred dollars toward the founding of 
Michigan University and was one of its first 
professors. 

Mrs. Adams is the widow of Austin 
Adams, who was Chief Justice of Iowa, 4? 
their home in Dubuque was a literary ce” 
ter, and the meeting place of many of the 
most notable men and women of this cout 
try—among whom were Emerson, Bronso? 
Alcott and Horace Greeley, 
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It is very interesting to hear her relate 
how she became acquainted with Horace 
Greeley. It was through the efforts of Mrs. 
Adams and other ladies of Dubuque that a 
social science organization was formed—the 
rent of the hall and other expenses being 
paid out of the pockets of the ladies. 
[magine their consternation when at the first 
meeting a young minister, just out of college, 
read a paper on the vices of women, and 
furthermore proclaimed that it was not ad- 
visable that women should have any voice 
‘n the conduct of this organization, nor 
should speak upon its platform. The ladies 
were naturally indignant and Mrs, Adams 
wrote a letter to Horace Greeley relating the 
circumstances. He replied at once telling 
her that he had used her letter as an edi- 
torialin the Z7zdune. This led to her con- 
tributing to the columns of the 77rzdune for 
a period of ten years. Shortly after this Mr. 
Greeley made a trip to the west with Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, and, calling at the home 
of a mutual friend, remarked that he hoped 
to spend the next Sunday in Dubuque with 
Mrs. Adams—whereupon she wrote to Mrs. 
Adams of the proposed visit. On his ar. 
rival at Dubuque he was surrounded by the 
politicians of the locality who prepared a 
banquet for him on Sunday at one of the 
hotels. Shortly before the hour for the ban- 
quet, Judge Adamscalled at the hotel with a 
note of invitation from his wife to Horace 
Greeley to take tea with them at five o'clock, 
—which he accepted much to the dis- 
comfiture of the politicians, many of 
whom at Once tried to be included in the in- 
vitation but without success. Mrs. Adams 
was told that at any rate she must invite 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, as he was the travel- 
ing companion of Mr. Greeley; but she was 
firm in refusing, saying, ‘‘We will not invite 
to our home one who represents merely 
money.’’ She did invite, however, Mr. 
Horace Ward, who was a man of rare char- 
acter and one whom she felt Mr. Greeley 
would find congenial. Imagine her surprise, 
when her guests met, to see them embrace 
and kiss each other, and to learn for the 
first time that these two old men had been 
close friends and room-mates in the days of 
Greeley’s early experience in New York. 


At half past eight Mr. Vanderbilt called 
to take Mr. Greeley to the station, but Mr. 
Greeley went to the door and waved him on, 
saying, ‘‘When I have a good thing I mean 
tohold onto it. Go on to Freeport, Cor- 
nelius; I’ll follow tomorrow.” 

He remained till one o’clock and all that 
evening he poured forth a stream of most 
brilliant and thrilling reminiscences of his 
experience in New York, of the founding of 
the 7ribune, of the days of the Rebellion, 
of his meeting with Margaret Fuller. 


At last he rose and, laying his hand on 
Mr. Ward’s arm, said: ‘All good things 
mustend. Horace we will sleep once more 
together,’’ and the two old friends left the 
house arm in arm. 

Mrs. Adams’ conversation is most stim- 
ulating and suggestive. 

One evening while in Seattle, on looking 
at Elbridge Kingsley’s engraving, ‘At Sea,”’ 
she asked, ‘‘What does it mean for you?” 
The reply was, ‘‘The vastness of the sky, 
and the wide waste of ocean compared to the 
steamer is a lesson of man’s insignificance.” 

ith her earnest face aglow with reverence 
she responded, ‘Oh! no. Here is the in- 
finity of the sky, and the infinity of the sea, 
but there in that frail boat is represented the 
divinity and infinity of the human mind 
Which has power to learn the laws that 
80vern the universe and to say ‘I am a part 
i the great infinities’ and am become like 
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unto the gods with power to create and over- 
come.’ ”’ 

On one occasion she said, ‘‘You may burn 
all the bibles in the world and I will prove 
the immortality of the soul by machinery.” 

At another time, when speaking of man’s 
place in nature, some one remarked that a 
tree seemed to have human intelligence; for 
its roots would seek and find moisture, and 
man’s intelligence was only superior in de- 
gree. ‘‘Thatis the instinct of self-preser- 
vation,’’ she replied, ‘‘but the roots would 
not turn aside thata rose-bush might live; 
while a mother would sacrifice her life to 
save her child. Altruism is an attribute of 
the immortal soul.”’ 

The home life of the Adams family must 
have been almost ideal, and many beautiful 
glimpses of it are had from her conversa- 
tion. As an example of the _ reverential 
spiritthat ruled this home of free religious 
thought, one evening a guest saw the chil- 
dren stop their play and seat themselves on 
a bench in the garden facing the west. In 
answer to the guest’s surprised inquiry, 
Judge Adams said, ‘‘We do not deem it 
fitting that our children should desecrate 
the solemn sunset hour with loud shouts 
and ball-playing—to be oblivious to the 
glory in the heavens that marks the close of 
day, and we have taught them to observe 
the wonder of the approaching night which 
brings refreshment to us and new life to the 
other hemisphere.’’ And the guest went 
away and reported that Judge Adams’s 
family were young pagans worshiping the 
setting sun. 

When Bronson Alcott was a guest for some 
weeks at the Adams home he gathered the 
children about him one evening and, as was 
his delight, drew them into conversation. 
He related to them the old story of Pil- 
grim’s Progress, telling them how poor 
Christian reached the wicket gate with his 
heavy burden of sins and with that load 
could not pass through. ‘‘Children,’’ said 
Mr, Alcott, ‘‘if you had been like Christian 
and had reached the wicket gate with this 
great load of sins on your back, what would 
you have done?’”’ Instantly the youngest 
son, not yet ten years old, raised his hand, 
snapping his fingers in his eagerness. 
‘Well, my boy, whatwould you have done?” 

‘‘T would not have s/arted with the sins,’ 
replied the little fellow. Mr. Alcott turned 
from the room and went into the hall fol- 
lowed quickly by Mrs Adams. She found 
him leaning onthe railing with his hand over 
his face. ‘*Woe, woe is me! woe is me, 
Mrs. Adams! Close the door forI am not 
worthy to goin to those children again to- 
night. How blind I have been!” and he 
turned and went to his room. 

It seems pardonable to write these things 
that more may share the inspiration of a 
glimpse atthe beautiful life of this home. 
—blessedas itis by a mother who represents 
the highest type of the noble American gen- 
tlewoman,—a devoted wife, an ideal mother 
and an earnest and delving student. C.T.F. 
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Two Sermons. 
BY ALICE G. HERRING. 


Some weeks since I heard two sermons, 
both preached by men of unusual ability 
and well trained minds; one a Unitarian, 
the other orthodox. The subject of the first 
was ‘*‘Che Law of Karma,” of the latter 
‘Sham MHeroes.”’ The orthodox minister 
held up to the mental view of the audience 
some of the so-called heroes whose fame has 
adorned the pages of history for many years, 
but whose real inner lives and unrecorded 
acts were small and cowardly compared 
with those of some of their unheralded 
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though nobler compatriots. His remarks 
were interesting and instructive until he 
switched over to the orthodox track,—told 
us that all were ‘‘shams” and ‘‘lepers” who 
had not been washed in the blood of Christ; 
that to be a good neighbor, a pure husband, 
a loving father and an upright man counted 
as naught unless the soul had been cleansed 
in the blood that flowed from Calvary; made 
a sneering allusion to Tyndal and Huxley, 
those bugaboos and terrors of the dogma. 
tists; and closed by exhorting the hundreds 
of people, in the largest church in the city, 
in the most persuasive tones of his splendid 
eloquence, to “stop thinking, and accept the 
faith that comforted your father and mother 
on their death-bed, and which will so com- 
fort uncounted and unborn millions.” 

There’s the rub, ‘‘stop thinking, and ac- 
cept.”’ Mind you, stop thinking first; that 
is a necessary beginning. In other words, 
don’t trouble your weak brain studying 
about these grand problems each strong 
soul must ask, but accept the poor solution 
the priests of old have prepared for you, 
try to feel satisfied, and stop thinking! 

On the way home I pondered what I had 
heard, and tried to recall one word of that 
long discourse that could inspire a noble 
deed or prompt one generous act. 1 could 
not find one. Perhaps it was because my 
heart and soul were still filled with the 
echoes of the grand words of strength I had 
heard from the Unitarian pulpit that morn- 
ing; words that could not but bring hope 
and inspiration to the least remnant of a 
heart that might still be unhardened in a 
human breast; words that could not fail to 
bring any sinner to his feet with a sense of 
sudden awakening from the false security he 
might have felt, that, sometime before the 
end came, he would sneak under Christ’s 
mantle and be safe from—himself. No 
young man or woman could hear that ser- 
mon, noteven a child could hear it, with- 
out seeing plainly and believing thoroughly 
in the superiority ofa life of high aims, just 
acts and true endeavor, over a life of selfish 
uselessness. There was nocross held up, 
at which one could lay down the sins of a 
life and pass on; no blood of Christ in which 
to cleanse the soul with one plunge; no 
judgment day at the last, to fear, and hope 
somehow to evade; nothing but the clear, 
calm vision of a present, continual, never- 
ending judgment day; of one’s sins quietly 
awaiting their turn, to be expiated in the 
fierce white heat of their own destructive 
elements, perhaps tomorrow, perhaps years 
or ages hence, but surely there; no dodging 
them, no escaping the consequences of our 
own acts. Could any thought of the tor- 
tures of an orthodox hell hold back one’s 
hand from sinning with the strength of this 
calm, unalterable law, this— 

‘‘Fixed arithmetic of the universe, which meteth good for 
good, and ill for ill, 

Measure for measure unto deeds, words, thoughts; 

Watchful, aware, implacable, unmoved, 

Making all futures fruits of all the pasts?’’ 


No chance for mediation in that doctrine; 
no hope for the weak cowards who wish 
someone to lean upon. But what a glori- 
ous inspiration it holds for those who will 
stand alone, and who are willing to go un- 
falteringly through the gate of Death to the 
limitless ocean beyond, on the raft of their 
own life’s building, making progress toward 
the final harbor acording to its strength. 


‘*Such is the law which moves to righteousness, 
Which none at last can turn aside or stay; 

The heart of it is love, the end of it is Peace, and 
Consummation sweet, Obey!’’ 


Which sermon, think you, will ‘‘save” the 
greater number of souls? 
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A Waif’s Point of View. 


‘‘Say, lady, I’se givin’ it to you straight, 
I ain’t tellin’ you no lies. Me fader died 
last month in the hospital, and me mudder 
is doin’ time on the Island. Yer see, after 
me fader died, me mudder got kinder down 
on her luck, and she just tuk a drop or two 
to brace up on. De odder night they wuza 
lot of them over to Sweeny’s and they 
rushed the growler all the evenin’, and 
bimeby there wuza scrap, and the cop came 
along and tuk me mudder in. One of them 
’sociations has got the other kids, and I’m a 
fendin’ for meself, sellin’ papers, and runnin’ 
errands, and carryin’ bundles from the ferry 
to the elevated. Lemmecarry your bag for 
you?” 

All this from a very bright-eyed, towsly- 
headed, freckled boy at the exit of one of the 
Jersey ferries, one Spring morning a few 
years ago, Glancing at the loquacious little 
urchin who thus regaled me with a bit of his 
family history, | was about to pass along un- 
heeding the importunity, but my satchel was 
heavy and | hesitated. That moment’s hes- 
itation caused me to be surrounded with a 
lot of boys all making grabs at my bag. But 
my boy claimed the right of eminent domain; 
in language by no means Chesterfieldian he 
defended his claim; after some pushing and 
shoving as vigorous as his speech he emerged 
triumphant from the fray, and master of the 
bag and the situation led the way towards 
the Elevated Station. 

This was the beginning of an acquaintance 
which developed into a friendship. The lad 
I learned was Tim Reilly, and also ascer- 
tained that the facts of his case were true. 
I was young in years then, full of enthusi- 
asm, possessed of many philanthropic ideas, 
most of them of the wholesale order. Sys- 
tem and organization seemed to me matters 
of vital importance; the poor were a differ- 
ently constituted order of beings; schemes 
for their relief and improvement were to be 
concocted. much after the order of patent 
medicines and were to be administered on 
the principle that five bottles would effect a 
cure. Ofcourse, I never formulated these 
views, but through ignorance and inexperi- 
ence they were the underlying sentiment in 
my charitable work. Well, I became inter- 
ested in Tim; he was always at the ferry 
waiting to do me little services, and I learned 
to look for the freckled face with its turned 
up, interrogation point of a nose. 

Then I began to try to improve that boy, 
I suggested a frequent use of the free baths, 
I gave him an outfit of clothing, and having 
attended to the outer man, I tried to do 
something for his mental and spiritual de- 
velopment. Tim clung pertinaciously to the 
streets of the great city, I could not lure him 
to my suburban home; he was firm in his 
refusal to travel Jersey-ward,and indulged in 
some remarks concerning ‘‘hayseeds,’’kindly 
excluding me from the category, however. 
Finding I was working at a disadvantage 
and being obliged to leave home for some 
months, I induced Tim to go to an institu- 
tion for orphan boys, for Mrs. Reilly had 
found by this timea resting place in Potter’s 
Field. 

How fine the boy looked in his new uni- 
form when I called to say good-bye, and 
how I congratulated myself that the lad 
would now be under regular discipline and 
would be trained in habits of systematic 
living. | 

But I just learned a lesson from that boy, 
one of many by the way; I learned the lesson 
that child life does not differ materially in 

prince and pauper; that there is a right 
which philanthropists and sociologists un- 
wittingly ignore in their plans for the better- 
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ment of the race, and that is human‘ right. 
And this is how Tim taught me. I was away 
longer than I had planned, and a year 
elapsed before I met my little friend again. 
I found him improved in physical condition, 
his speech had lost much of the slang of the 
slums, he had made good progress in his 
studies, but something was missing in, his 
manner, even his snub nose had a down- 
ward droop, my little street Arab was de- 
veloping into a human machine. At last, in 
reply to an inquiry, Tim broke forth: ‘‘Say, 
lady, this is a mighty nice place, the grub 1s 
good and yer gets all yer wants; the steam 
pipes and fixin’s keeps yer warm; yer don’t 
have to dodge acop to git a bath, and we 
wears real swell clothes. They’se awful 
good to us, see, but we’s such a lot that the 
good don’t alluz go round. And I’d ruther 
be out of this and not have so much grub 
and things ef I could just be with Dick and 
some of the fellers that cares for yer.’”’ And 
my hero lifted up his voice and wailed, wept 
—hungry little heart—for the privation and 
dirt of his tenement home, for there was 
what stood to him for love and human 
interest. Drying his tears on a regulation 
handkerchief, he added as a clinching argu- 
ment, ‘‘I’d ruther be a Jersey hayseed than 
a ’sylum boy.” 

That opened my eyes to the one thing an 
institution cannot provide—the subtle hu- 
man touch, the home feeling that comes 
from a home with a little ‘‘h.’’ Tim did not 
remain ‘‘a ’sylum boy,” I took him at his 
word and made a ‘‘hayseed”’ of him in very 
truth in a farmer’s family, and soon Dick 
and some of the other ‘‘fellers’’ were trans- 
formed in like manner. There is a great 
deal of ‘‘the roaring human boy”’ about them 
still, they are not little saints, but on the 
contrary they are not little machines. And 
for myself, { have learned to give to system 
and organization their true value, but not 
to elevate both above the human right to 
love and sympathy inherent, though latent, 
in the child of the slums as well as in the 
petted darling of the avenue.— Mary G. Sr. 
JouHN in Zhe Altruist Interchange. 
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Ancient Siamese Sculpture and Ar- 
chitecture. 


We go anywhere but to Siam for art to- 
day. Though its temples and carvings have 
a certain fantastic splendor, they arecurious 
rather than interesting from an artistic 
standpoint. But in part of the modern 
territory of Siam once dwelt a race—the 
ancient Khmers—who were capable of 
greater things, asis attested by the colossal 
ruins they have left, comparable with the 
marvels of ancient Egypt qr Hindustan, 
Siam has hitherto been a difficult country to 
explore, but the French ascendency there 
has certainly resulted in some gain to civili- 
zation, in that it is making known to us 
these long-forgotten treasures of antiquity. 
M. Albert Tissandier, whois expert both 
with pencil and pen, has visited these re- 
gions recently, and describes them in an il- 
lustrated article in Za Nature, Paris, March 
23, part of which we translate below: 

‘‘The monuments built by the ancient 
Khmers occupyat Cambodia an immense 
territory now overrun by forests. The ruins 
are hidden by thick vegetation. The plan 
of all these extraordinary works, the origin- 
ality ofthe sculptures and ornaments,carved 
in stone, excite in the highest degree the 
curiosity of thetraveler. Weseek to know 
the dates of these monuments that betoken 
so refined a civilization, but unfortunately 
nothing has yet been discovered that can 

fix withcertainty the epoch of construction 
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of these marvelous edifices. Nevertheless 
there existsin the treasury of the King of 
Cambodia an important document, the royaj 
chronicle or Pongsa- Voda, composed of two 
parts. The first is formed entirely of faby. 
lous narratives enumerating the events that 
have taken place from the earliest days of 
Cambodia to the year 1340 of ourera. The 
second, beginning in 1340 brings the history 
down tomoderntimes. The Chinese anq 
Annamite annals, antique manuscripts pre. 
served by certain chief bonzes, can also fyr. 
nish doubtful documents regarding the 
earlier days of the country of the Khmers.” 

The article goes on to summarize some of 
these legendary narratives, according to 
which a fortified city, with palaces and tem. 
ples, was built by King Pria-Kong in the 
second century before Christ. This legen. 
dary city the modern Cambodians identify 
with the collection of ruins above men. 
tioned, which they name Angkor-Thom. We 
now proceed to the description of this re. 
markable ruin. 

“The city of Angkor-Thom measures 
nearly 12 kilometers [7% miles] in circuit. 
Its walls, 6 meters [18 feet] in height, are 
surrounded with aditch 120 meters [360 
feet | wide by 4 meters [12 feet] deep. On 
the gate that leads to the ancient fortress 
from the south, may be distinguished, jn 
spite of its ruined state, the dome that 
crowned it. This represents the head of 
Brahma, whose four faces are turned to the 
four points of the compass. These heads 
were covered witha,tiara composed of towers. 
Lower is seen a kind of frieze composed of 

divine personages in the attitude of prayer, 
represented only down to the waist and 
seeming toissue from lotos flowers. Amid 
the ruined parts we yet see the remainder 
of the design that decorated in an original 
fashion the lower part of this majestic gate- 
way. Itisanenormous three-headed ele- 
phant, Airawaddi, the favorite elephant of 
Siva, whose head may still be seen, upbear- 
ing the shattered remnants of three divin- 
ities that seem to be driving the animal. 

‘A Chinese officer who traveled in Cam- 
bodia in the thirteenth century wrote a nar- 

rative with the title Zchin-/a-foung-Thou-Ki 
(description of Cambodia) which has been 
translated by M. Abel Remusat. It contains 
a description of the gateway of the citadel 
of Angkor-Thom, which was yet in tactat 
this epoch. Here isan extract: 

‘«*The capital is 20 lis in circumference; it 
has five gates. Beyond the gates is a great 
ditch, and beyond the ditch are boulevards 
communicating with great bridges. On each 
side are 54 statues representing divinities. 
The arches are carved in the form of ser- 
pents; each serpent has nine heads, and the 
passers-by are forbidden to approach them. 
The 54 statues hold each a serpent in the 
hand, On both sides of the gateway are the 
figures of elephants carved in the stone.’ 

‘‘The broken ruins of several statues that 
ornamented the bridges, as well as the walls 
and the figures of elephants, bear witness 
to the truth of the Chinese officer’s descrip- 
tion. 

‘Of the ancient city of Angkor-Thom, 
whose houses were built of wood, no trace 
remains. The site of the royal palace is yet 
visible under the vegetation. Wemay still 
see vestiges of terraces, stone balconies and 
piles of débris. With the city walls and 
their triumphal gates, some important 
monuments yet exist, though badly ruined. 
These may be enumerated as follows: The 
edifices of Pimeanacas and of Bapuon, bot 
built on terraces, seem to have no religious 
character. Besides these there are hig 

walls covered with bas-reliefs on which we 
see the celebrated statue of the leprous 
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king, some remains of the palace, and the 
terraces called the Dam-reys (elephants), 
The illustration shows part of their remark- 
able sculptures, consisting of bas-reliefs on 
the south face. Elephants smaller than life, 
cutin high relief, form the angles of this ter- 
race, which was terminated by a stone col- 
umn. It led to Bapuon. Finally, Banh- 
Yong, the most interesting monument of the 
whole country, which surpasses in origin- 
ality all else that the Khmers have been 
able to do, ends the catalogue of the most 
curious ruins included in Angkor-Thom.”’— 
Literary Digest. 
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oour daily life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
a religious way,” 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—God is not mocker more than He is mocked. 

Mon,—All sin may be pardoned but the covert it 
hides in, which must be broken up. 

Tues.—When woman stands on her feet, is her hand 
of worth. 


Wicd.—Pure individuality exists no more than a 
single magnetic pole. You are your bro- 
ther's or sister’s keeper. 

Thurs.—The perfection of man is to be more than a 
splendid animal. 


fti.—To leave out man’s moral nature is like omit- 
ting the base line in a coast survey. 


Sat,—Let us make the still place in us, and we 
shall hear! 
—C. A. Bartol. 


Bird Trades. 


The swallow is a mason, 
And underneath the eaves 

He builds a nest, and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 


Of all the weavers that I know, 
The oriole is the best; 

High on the branches of the tree 
She hangs her cozy nest. 


The woodpecker is hard at work — 
A carpenter is he— 

And you may hearhim hammering 
His nest high up a tree. 


Some little birds are miners; 
Some build upon the ground; 
And busy little tailors, too, 
Among the birds are found. 
— Selected. 
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The Column of Pleasantness. 


As the writer sat in a trolley car the other 
day, a family entered—father, mother, two 
(presumably) aunts, a grandmother, and 
ive children of varying ages. Both their 
faces and their baskets had a sort of picnic 
expression. It was a commonplace family; 
loud in voice, loudin dress, big hands, big 
hoses, far from tidy; baby sucking candy 
and slobbering a good deal over it; grand- 
mother occasionally wiping its mouth with 
a dingy handkerchief; baby generously took 
the candy fromits own mouth and thrust it 
‘nto that of the mother, who sucked it vo- 
ciferously; yet all this was associated with 
somuch good nature and such evident do- 
mestic enjoyment that the whole car was 
with them. In fact, the whole car was 
taken into their confidence; if the baby 
made a lunge with hisred fist, the family 
Would turn with delight to the other passen- 
8¢ts, as who should say: ‘‘Did you ever see 
‘anything smarter than that?” And if the 
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next, the old baby, kicked his heels in ex-° 
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uberance about nothing, they would nudge 
and chuckle, and look with the same broad 
smiling appealto the othersto share in 
their enjoyment. The effect was simply ir- 
resistible. 

Although differing in kind, the above re- 
minded the writer of a car episode of last 
summer. It was one of the wilting midsum- 
mer days when the sun beats angrily back 
from the walls and upfrom the white marble 
doorsteps, when the reek from gutters and 
manholes arises until the airis thick as soup, 
and smells to heaven, when the very spar- 
rows lie inthe dust with outstretched wings, 
ortry to bathe inthe gutters. In the car 
were several gruff-looking men, mopping 
their foreheads, one sour old woman who 
eyed the men as if they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves for being so big, two limp 
girls who came in together but had nothing 
to say to each other, two other women each 
scowling indignantly at theother for crowd- 
ing her; all looking as if they had decided 
that life (in Philadelphia) was not worth 
living, and that somebody was to blame for 
it. 

Enter a woman witha baby. Anice baby 
thistime. Instantly a breeze, as from the 
sea, appeared to have entered with them. 
The gruffest man jumped up with alertness, 
the limp girls said pleasantly to each other: 
‘‘Isn’tit a dear!’’ And on the face of the old 
woman came a smile sotender as one could 
not have believed it was capable of wearing. 
Even the heretofore expressionless con- 
ductor, when the mother gave him the fare 
through the baby’s hand, must certainly, 
from his countenance, have hada baby of 
hisown at home. 

And which, then, was the truth about 
these people? Which isthe part that is to 
outlast the other? Surely that which ex- 
pressed their highest possibilities. —ELiza 
S. TuRNER, in Working Women’s Journal. 


—_—___—_——u>-0 


Our Planetary Neighbor, 
¢ 


The speculations that have been indulged 
in by men of science in regard tothe planet 
Mars are well known. Mars and Venus are 
two planets which, as far as we can judge, 
have conditions suitable to sustain life. But 
since Venusis lost much of the time in an 
impenetrable mist, Mars receives the most 
scrutiny; and more calculations and spec- 
ulations are made as to his condition. The 
latest observations indicate that Mars has 
an atmosphere, and that he has snow caps 
at his poles, which recede in summer until 
but a small field of snow, comparatively 
speaking, is left inthe summerat each pole. 
Last October the snow appeared to have en- 
tirely vanished on Mars, which gives as- 
tronomers the impression that it was a re- 
markably hot summer there. The summer 
on Mars comes in the time of our autumn. 
Theairon Mars is believed to be very thin, 
more so than the air on the highest moun- 
tains on the earth; but that is nota sufficient 
reason that there is nolife on the planet. 
Animal life onthis planet shows that it may 
be organized so as to exist in widely differ- 
ing conditions. 

One of the most remarkable opinions 
lately formulated by astronomers in regard 
to Marsis that it has no ‘‘weather,’’—that 
is, it has no such sudden and violent 
changes as are experienced onthe earth. 
The moisture is believed to fall there in the 
form of dew, and the snow is thought to be 
the successive deposits of minute particles 
as fine as dew. This reminds us of a de- 
scription of the watering of the earth before 
sin entered it, when “théfe went up a mist 
from the earth, and watered the whole face 
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ofthe ground.” It would seem that Mars 
is watered in that way.—- Youth's Instructor. 


————_—_——>.- 


A Snail Farm. 


In Switzerland there are snail farms. The 
people raise the snails for market. Very 
few people in this country know that snails 
are good for food, oruse them. In Switzer- 
land the snail farms are divided into small 
parts, separated by fences about two feet 
high with nails along the top to prevent the 
snails from running away. Little arborsof 
moss are provided for the snails as shelters 
from the sun, for snails donot like the sun. 
If thereis not limeor chalk in the earth of 
the farm, the farmer sprinkles it about. 
Snails eat cabbage, salad, nettles and dan- 
delions. They seem to be most hungry after 
a rain, 

[he harvest time for snails is the latter 
part of August or the first of September. 
Then the snails are sorted out. Those 
having rounded white houses are considered 
fat and are the most valuable. They are 
packed in boxes in soft hay. If they grow 
too warm they will open their shells and 
burst the strongest box.—TZhe Myrtle. 


-_—— —-——aal> © ir -:C—t—t—‘—S 


THERE are nearly two thousand children 
enrolled in Alaska schools, though there is 
a school population of from eight to ten 
thousand. The government’ contributes 
about one-third to the support of the schools, 
and theother two-thirdsis provided by the 
missionary societies. Oneof the obstacles 
to the progress of teaching in Alaska is the 
idea of the northern Eskimo ‘‘that to- 
morrow will be another day,” and they 
make no effort to memorize anything for 
future use. However, the children seem 
to have a great desire to know the English 
language and = study faithfully in the 
schoolroom, thoughtheyoften fail to use 
what they learn outside; and they are uni- 
formly well-behaved in the schoolroom.— 
The Kindergarten. 


ee 

‘©WHEN a bee brings pollen into the hive 
he advances to the cell in which it isto be 
deposited and kicks it off as one might his 
overalls or rubber boots, making one foot 
help another. 


ee 


A Cuicaco mother was heard to say to a 
prominent educator,—-‘‘The time has come 
when the mother must cease to be ashadow 
between her child and God.”’ 


—______——>- = 


Ir is not to become brothers we must 
strive; it is—not to forget that we are bro- 
thers.— Prince Serge Wolkonsky. 


Se 


To an Indian Idol. 


BY CHARLES A. KEELER. 


Dull dreamer rooted fast to earth’s domain, 
With empty gaze that looks at nothingness, 

Pedestaled darkly ’mid life’s rude distress, 
Unmoved by rapture’s thrill or throb of pain, 

Thou shadow-monarch, purposeless and vain, 
Thou symbol impotent to soothe or bless, 

With thy chill form sodrear and comfortless 
To panting hearts that at thy shrine have Jain, — 

What sage forebodings would incite thy scorn, 
Couldst thou but see the idols of today; 

The lustful gods of formless gold that hold 
Their worshipers entranced, while misery 

Is vainly pleading in its shambles lorn, 
And loveand honor falter weak and cold! 
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Che Liberal field. 


Freedom, Ke llows i 7 4 


4 


and Character in Religion. 
lowa Conference, 

The lowa Association of Unitarian and 

other Independent churches will hold its 


next Annual Conference with the Peoples 

Church of Anamosa, October 15, 16 and 17. 
Centerville, la. 

The Unitarian Association of Centerville, 

Iowa, for some months under the care of 

Rev. Bidwell, who is now settled in Gen- 


eseo, Ill., still continues its 


The argument of the book is that these di- 


elements and are working towards an in- 


praiseworthy 
efforts iv maintain an independent footing. 
For two Sundays the pulpit has been filled 
by Rev. G. H. Putnam of Princeton, IIl., 
whose encouraging words have created new 
links in the chain of liberal thought; and 
hopes are entertained that the society may 
in time meet the exigencies of the case, by 
calling to its aid a stated pastor and thus 
spreading the cause of truth. 
OBSERVER. 

Washta, la. 

Children’s Day was celebrated very appro- 
priately here in Washta. <A goodly number 
from Cherokee came up to help make the 
occasion a joyful one. The stage of the new 
hall was prettily decorated with plants and 
flowers. Recitations, singing and other music 
composed the program. After the exercises 
the audience of one hundred and fifty 
people broke up and formed a sociable. 
This is 
perhaps a novel idea, but everybody seemed 
to be enjoying it. 


Ice cream and cake were served. 


The Study Cable 


THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRY. 
C. B.. M: A. D. Sé., O86., Ot. 
millan & Co. 303 pp.; $1.50. 


There is no likelihood that this book will 
be as popular as Kidd’s ‘*Social Evolution.” 
For one thing, the writer is much better in- 
formed than Mr. Kidd and he sees a dozen 
difficulties where Kidd did notsee one; for an- 
other, he feels himself obliged to conform 
his theories tothe facts instead of evolving 
them in a vacuum—which is much less simple 
and far more troublesome; last, but not least, 
he makes no such bid for orthodox votes as 
Kidd does with his ‘‘ultra-rational religion’’. 
But for those who wish to understand th® 


By Henry Dyer, 
New York: Mac- 


tendency of industrial evolution, to measure 
its forces, to know what we may expect to be 
the outcome of all this agitation and discus- 
sion, Mr. Dyer’s book is worth a great many 


books like Mr. Kidd’s. Some of the sub- 
jects considered are ‘*Trades Unions,”’ 
‘*Position of Women,’’ ‘Co-operation,’’ 
‘‘Municipal Control,’’ ‘*State Control,’’ 


‘*Industrial Training,’’ ‘Industrial Guilds.”’ 
verse aspects of the situation have common 


tegration of industry which will be neither 
individualism nor socialism but individualis- 
tic socialism or socialistic individualism. 
There will be trades unions c@pserving the 
interests of the different sections of working- 
men; there will be co-operation reducing 
waste, co-ordinating supply and demand, 
effecting a more uniform state of social con- 
ditions. At the same time Mr. Dyer contem- 
plates an increase of municipal and state ad- 
ministration and control in certain depart- 
ments representing the most common neces- 
sities and conveniencies of life. Unques- 
tionably the average tendency of the book is 
socialistic, but it is so with so much caution 
and discrimination that even if the reader 
does not go with the writer all the way to his 
conclusions his heart will sometimes turn 
within him as he talks with him by the way 
and feels the spur of his ‘‘divine dissatisfac- 
tion’’ with the present order of our social 
life. Cc. 


EVOLUTION AND EFFORT AND THEIR RELATION 
TO RELIGION AND Po.itTics. By Edmond Kelly, 
M.A., F. G. S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
297 PP- 


The title of this book suggests the possibil- 


ity that we have here acriticism of Kidd’s 
‘‘Social Evolution,’’ and we have to some ex- 
tent. Butif the writer is dissatisfied with 
Spencer quite as much as Kidd, he is equally 
dissatisied with Weismann. Both of these 
writers seem to make man the puppet of a 
superhuman power. Itis to Prof. Huxley that 
our author goes for comfort and relief. He 
finds it in Huxley’s ‘*Romanes Lecture,’’ 
the very thing that so many have found mis- 
erably depressing with its dualistic insis- 
tence that the cosmos is anti-ethical and that 
it is to man alone that we can look for social 
betterment. There is certainly something 
very heroic in this attitude of man against 


competition and the natural selection of the 
tougher breeds. 

Mr. Kelley is, perhaps, too much troubled 
about the determinism of Spencer. Even 
the fatalism of Calvin and Mohammed never 
made them quietists. Spencer is as little dis- 
posed as Huxley to remain passive and 
inert in the stream of evolutionary tendency. 
Mill was a strong determinist but much more 
disposed than Carlyle and other advocates of 
the free-will “take up arms 
against a seaof troubles and by opposing 
end them.” 

Mr. Kelley is as confident as Mr. Kidd 
that religion is a prime factor in the devel- 
ment of society. 


doctrine to 


But whereas the function 
of religion in Kidd’s rendering is little more 
than of an. ultra-rational sanction of unlim- 
ited propagation of the species, with Mr. 
Kelley it is to organize public opinion and 
action for municipal reform. He would not 
haveclergymen “keep out of politics’’ but go 
deeper into it than ever, not as partisans but 
as reformers. For partisan politics he has 
little admiration and some of his criticisms on 
it are extremely effective and important. 
He has chapters on municipal misgovern- 
ment, pauperism, socialism and education; 
and if here and there, his concessions to the 
socialistic tendency are too generous, the 
average temper of the book is very sound and 
good. C. 


By 
J. B. Lippin- 


A Doc or FLANDERS AND OTHER STORIES. 
Ouida. Illustrated, Philadelphia: 
cott. Pp. 245; $1.50. 


This volume of four stories has been some 
time from the press but is worthy of notice 
even at this late date. It has been classed 
among ‘‘Juveniles,” but hardly with justice, 
for it seems to us that these stories belong 
rather to the years of maturity, though per- 
haps the children of today are equal to them. 
Those who do not approve of Ouida will 
not approve of these stories. We confess 
to enjoying them both from the artistic and 
the ethical point of view. 

The ending of each of the stories would 
be called sad, perhaps some would condemn 
them as morbid. Yet ina ‘*Provence Rose’’ 
we have a story of love and honor that in- 
vites comparison with the best that English 
literature affords. To doright, to refuse to 
sell one’s soul for a mess of pottage does 
not always bring its reward in joy and pros- 
perity in this world. The reward must be 
found in the consciousness of rectitude. 
Into the discussion of whether those who 
sell their souls ever get full price in this 
world we will not enter. Let the children 
read these stories if they will, they will do 
them no harm. G. 


B. P. 


An O_tp Man’s ROMANCE. 
Christopher ‘Craigie. Boston: 
215 pp.; $1.25. 


This is the story of an old bachelor, the 
last years of whose life are beautified by the 
coming into it of a brave and sweet and 
strong young woman, for whom the old man 
feels a deep affection and a strong admira- 
tion. 

The story of the old man’s love and of 
the girl’s grateful affection and reverence, is 
well told, and the New England setting is 
pictured very beautifully. One cannot but 
take pleasure in the author’s limpid style, and 
the theme itself is full of meaning, particu- 
larly for those who know or have known what 
it is to be alone in the world. The great diffi- 
culty is in the picture of Ruth. Her character 
is nobly conceived, sincerity and loving-kind- 
ness its chief characteristics; and even where 


A tale written by 
Copeland & Day. 


the Universe, and something very daring in 
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Spruce Creek, Pa. 


expression with | 


Iam pleased beyond 
, : not part with it | 


the Brace. I would 
for any money. 
Mary F. ADAM. 


Neosho Falls, Kan. 


{ have been ‘afflicted with falling of 
the womb for 23 years, and have nev i 
y had anything to help me like the Natural Bod 
’ Brace has. I could not stand up long enough wt it 
> dishes before wearing it, and now (after wea! nS eo 
» 3 months) I am cookingfor a large family. 44 
. help wash and do any kind of work. 
Mrs. LUCINDA FIELD, Oscar, Tex. 
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Money Refunded if Brace Is 
Not Satisfactory. 


Send for Full Information. 
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sc eianiiaan 
rwo New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
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| Death as a Friend. 


dy suggested by D. C. French's group 
- rie aaa of Death Staying the Hand 


of the Artist.” 


1], The Selfishness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


EE 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 
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BOOKS BY ELBERT HUBBARD 
No Snauior Wal Himself 


Twenty-eight 
Bound in ornamenta 


The Romance of a Tramp. 
full-page illustrations. 
cloth, $1.50. 


The New York Herald of Sept. 2, the Philadel 
phia Press of Sept. 23, the Rochester Herald of 
Sept. 15, and several other papers have each giv en 
two columns or more to reviews of ‘*‘ No Enemy.” 
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One Day 
jound in ornamental cloth, 50 cents. 


as a tract it is a 
olomon Schindler. 


“T enjoyed the book greatly- 
work of art.’’ Rabbi 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette in its issue 
of May 12, 1894, says: ‘‘‘ One Day’ is a dear little 
book all bound in dainty blue and silver. The 
beauty of the cover is only a hint of the sweetness 
and delicacy of the story. You can read it in an 
hour, but its lesson of sympathy will benefit you 
for years,’ 

The Philadelphia Times of April 21, 1894. says: 
“It isa coarse sketch of Western life, and includes 
on obnoxious burlesque on an impossible preacher, 
It is a book that every library can do without.’ 


Forbes of Harvard 


Cloth, bound in Harvard colors, $1.25. 


This book is meeting with fair sale. A few of 


the critics have spoken well of it. 


..FOR SALE BY.... 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO, 


[NEW EDITION. ] 


Unlifts of Heart and Will, 


/n Prose and Verse. 


By JAMES H. WEST, 


Author of “‘The Complete Life,” ‘‘In Love 
with Love,’’ etc. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


London Inquirer —Helpful and interesting. The 
actthat a second thousand has been called for 
will be some guarantee of such a book's claim to 
notice 

London Christian Life-—A book good for both 
old and young and for all alike. 
ae Literary Magazine,—The poems included 
nthe book are impressive, many of them being of 
ahigh order 
Mapes s 7ribune.—Not dogmatic, ey ! reve- 
ney appealing to the divine within the human 

uw, calling it to the heights of larger helpfulness 
and blessedness, 

i merican Hebrew,—Prose and verse that will 
rely appeal toan ever-widening circle of readers, 
‘IS gratifying to know that a new edition has 
een demanded. 
Se gan Herald. —One is very strongly impressed 

The 1¢ Sincerity and reality of expression, 
re nitarian,—The earnestness, indeed the 
Ferness, of the writer cannot fail to quickena 


Cloth, Mevetad. red edges, 106 pages, 5octs, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn 8t,, Chicago. 


the author has partly failed in making the 
portrait satisfactory to us, we feel grateful to 
him for what he has attempted. It is doubt- 
ful whether such a nobly sincere and self- 
reliant woman as the author has in mind, can 
be pictured and in the picture preserve the 
sweetness that belongs to her. Where the 
attempt is made to paint such a portrait, we 
generally feel that the admirable young 
woman whois presented to us is unnatural or 
is abit of a prig; and the writer feels that 
the author of our story has not wholly suc- 
ceeded in avoiding these difficulties. But it 
is much to have conceived such a character, 
and surely no man need be ashamed that he 
is unable to reproduce that which is best and 
highest in nature and in his own soul. 

F. W. S. 


Tom CrinGue’s Loc. By Michael Scott. Illus- 
trated by J. Ayton Symington. With an introduc- 
tion by Mowbray Morris. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co, Crown 12 mo, 569 pp.; $1.25. 


It is not every book that was famous in its 
day that can be revived, but there is no 
good reason why Michael Scott’s most famous 
and successful story should not find fit au- 
dience, and not particularly few, in a genera. 
tion which has turned from the novel of in- 
trospection to the novel of adventure with 
asurprising zest. Bearing the name of the 
old wizard of Scotland, the author of ‘*Tom 
and **lhe Cruise of the Midge’”’ 
was something of a wizard in his own chosen 
held. and Marryat he had 


liberal knowledge of that field. 


Cringle”’ 


Like Cooper 
Coleridge 
hailed ‘*Tom Cringle’’ as equal to Smollet’s 
‘‘Peter Simple,’’ and his wild picturesque- 
ness won him from Albany Foublanque the 
title ‘Salvator Rosa of the Sea.’’ Christo- 
pher North praised him as the best sketcher 
of sea scenery that ever held a pen. Mar- 
ryat, however, made good the proverb of 
two at atrade by criticizing Scott as melo- 
dramatic. It is a drinking, roystering life 
to which we are introduced in these pages, 
but alsoa life fearless of danger and death 
and in love with novelty and adventure. One 
might employ his time much better than by 
reading such a book, but many of the books 
of our own time come in a much more ques- 
tionable shape. 
died in 1835. appeared in 
book form only the year before his death, 
having originally come out in Slackwood’s 
Magazine from 1829 to 1833. Cc. 


Scott was born 1n 1789 and 
‘‘Tom Cringle’’ 


ANNALS OF THE PARISH AND THE AYRSHIRE 
LEGATEES. By John Galt. Illustrated by Charles 
E. Brock. With an _ introduction by Alfred 
Ainger. New York: Macmillin & Co. Crown 
I2 MO, 334 PP.; $1.25. 


This last installment of Macmillan’s series 
of old novels is far and away superior to the 
Both books — 
for we have two in one—deserve much honor 
on their appearance in this new and beauti- 
ful edition. 


last, ‘*Tom Cringle’s Log.’’ 


Mr. Ainger’s introduction is an 
1779 
Galt was already well along in. years when 
Blackwood accepted the 
atees,’’ 


admirable piece of work. Born in 


‘*Ayrshire Leg- 
and the success of this story led him 
to look up and complete the manuscript of 


‘Annals of a Parish,’’ which he had sub-| 


mitted to a publisher in 1813 only to be 


turned off with the assurance that ‘*Scottish 


novels would not do,’’ 


and this only a year 
before the publication of ‘*Waverley,’’ which 
like the ‘‘Annals’’ was begun and cast aside 
and then accidentally discovered and re- 
The wonder is that the success of 
‘‘Waverley’’ and the other novels from the 
same hand did not encourage Galt to try 
again with the ‘‘Annals’’ before 1840. Their 


hibernation was of twenty-seven years’ dura- 


sumed. 


tion, while that of Waverley was, if we re- 
member rightly, only fifteen. Galt won- 
dered not a little and was really grieved that 


the ‘*Annals,’’ which hardly aspired to be a 
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Benedict, (H. A. )—Fagots.............. 1.00] .50 
Browning'’S Poems... ose. .- .cccccccesscccccccccseses| £.00| .70 
Bulfinch, (S. G.)—The Harp and The Cross.........| .80) .65 
Clarke, (J. F.)—Orthgdoxy: its Truths and Errors.. I.25| 1.00 
‘¢ —Steps of Belief........ bee wenes beees) O° Oe 
Biawe. (W. S.)—Phases of Religion in Amierica.... 1.00] .75 
EPRALY MOUWOG WEN WUMEE UUUINO 6555 85505 PRK KS .80| .60 
Frothingham, (O. B.)—Life of Theodore Parker..... 2.00} 1.50 
‘© —Religion of Humanity........| 1.50) 1.15 
Foote, (Fi. Pf )—The Insight of Faith............... 0 48 
Gannett, . C.)—Life of Ezra Stiles Gannett......| 1.00) .80 
Hale, (E. E. Es Helpful Words, sebea T.00} .75 
Hall, (&. H.)—Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Chris: 
RAR. SRP OEO Rc sha ve ctcs eevee covesl «9G Oe 
Hawthorne, (N.)—Scarlet Letter...........00.. -30] .20 
Higginson, (IT. W. and Mary T.)—Such as they are. 1.00] .75 
Newton, (R. H.)—Church and Creed. sweeecesc: 79 
‘¢ —Book of the Beginnings. soecccovce] 5.001 19S 
6 ‘¢ —Philistinism........ sees 1.00] 275 
6 ‘¢ —Ruight and Wrong Uses of the Bible a 
$6 ‘¢ —Social Studies. eens Cena be Ua r.00; .7§ 
ee 6 SOWOGGEEEOE... oo... ce heeds I.25| 1.00 
Prize Story Book: 
Appleton, (Miss Anna BK.)—Stories of Eva......| .80] .60 
Cheney, (Mrs. Ednah D.)—Faithful to the Light, 
ge ere eT ery ee .80} .60 
Foster, (Sarah Haven)—Watchwords for Little 
soldiers,......... sbebewe saweeess .80} .60 
Fry, (Clara W. T.)—Little Splendid’s Vacation. .80} .60 
Peckham, ( Mrs. MaryC, )— Father Gabrielle’s aot? .80| .60 
Thurston, (Louise M. )—Forest Mills........... .80| .60 
Scattered Leaves; compiled by Channing Auxiliary...| 1.00) .75 
Shakespeare’s Works... Serueee cee’ ibs ees Ciee des. | BO .7e 
Spiritual Life; Studies of Devotion and Worship....| 1.00) .75 
ote oa ome. PERSE I.50| 1.30 
“8 ve i ehh ah. thee were’ i“ I.50| 1.30 
Taussig, (F. W.)—The giver Situation in the U. S.. \ oF 
Wordsworth’s Poems....... Sree: eee Pere Te Cr re ee I.00| .70 
Any of the above delivered FREE, on receipt of price. Send 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Bidg., 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


A. TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, - 


novel, attained to a repute far in advance of 


CHICAGO. 


Professor David Swing. 


FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


175 Dearborn St., 
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Helpful and Interesting 


WRITINGS BY 
JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies, Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 109 
pages, 50 cents. 
ConTENTS: — Transfigurations; Serenity; True 

Greatness; Our Other Selves. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. Six Addresses. 
Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


*‘Words brave andtrue. Every word the author 
indites is golden, and should be read by young and 
old. Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth’s sordid dust and mire, we shall 
have men like James H. West to thank for finding 
our way there,’’—Chicago Evening Journai, 


Character and Love. 


Compiled and arranged by ALFRED W. MAR- 
TIN, from the Religious and Moral Writ- 
ings of all lands and times. Cloth, 50 cts, 


Zopics: Brotherhood, True Worship, Character, 
Holy Living, Selfishness, Diligence, Integrity, 
Duty, Loyalty to Truth, God, Tolerance, Man- 
hood, Nature, Justice, Humility, Obedience, Life, 
Fraternity of Religions, Prophets and Sages, 
Prayer, The Commonwealth of Man, and others, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICACO, 


“ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS’’ lose 15 Ibs: @ 

. Cause no sickness,contain no poison and never 

fail. Sold by Drucgists everywhere or ecnt by mail. Par 
a (sealed) 4c. WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Phila. Pa. 


DROPSY Free|& 


red with Vegetable Remedies. Have € 
~ ) 
“- 4 


cu many thousand cases called hopeless. L.. 


— 


10 days at least % of all symptoms are removed. 
Book of testimonials of cures and 10 —_— treat. 
ment free by mail. Drs.Green & Sons, Atianta,@ 


The House Beautiful. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 


Authu: of ‘*A Year of Miracle,’’ ‘*Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ etc. Paper, ornamental, choice 
edition, pricer5cents. (In “*Lz/e-Studies’’ 
form, 6 cents.) 


Contents: Zhe Building of the House; House- 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furnt- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The Dear 
‘* Togetherness.”’ 


In the cheaper form the edition is neat and ser- 
viceable. The special edition on rich, tinted paper, 
silk stitched, with neat, illuminated cover, serves 
admirably as a dainty remembrance for a friend, 
and especially to ‘‘tuck in with wedding-gifts.’’ 


[From THE New Unity, May 2, 1895.] 


The selection we give in another column from 
‘‘The House Beautiful’’—one of Mr. Gannett’s up- 
lifting studies which James H. West has just pub- 
lished—was not made because it was the most 
inspiring word the pamphlet contains. Where all 
is so good perhaps there is no best, though to our 
mind the section on ‘‘The dear Togetherness’’ is 
fallest of strength, sweetness, and light. But this 
extract was selected simply because it was the 
shortest that could be made to stand by itself. By 
sending its publisher fifteen cents our readers can 
procure the little book for themselves; and if they 
want to be strengthened and lifted up, they will 
do so. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, or 

JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, Boston. 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


—BY— 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 


ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


, 


that enjoyed by his more elaborate romances, 
of which he wrote many, besides books of 
travel, plays, biographies and other things. 
His ambition was to do for Scotland some- 
thing akin to what Goldsmith had done for 
England in ‘*The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ and 
his success was not contemptible, nor even 
Slight. The Rev. Micah Balwhidder, the 
minister of Dalmailing, is very true to the 
life, that 
Scotchmen might stand up in fifty different 
parishes and say ‘*lhis was our man,’”’ In 
‘*The Ayrshire Legatees’’ it is evident that 
Galt attempted to rival Smollet’s ‘*Humph- 
rey Clinker,” a less ambitiousaffair than that 
of the ‘‘Annals,’’ yet not a more notable 
success. c. 


the elements in him so mixed 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James 
Bryce. In Two Volumes. Third Edition. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Crown 8vo. Pp. 904 & 
724. $4.00. 


Mr. Bryce’s book is already quite as much 
a classic as was De Tocqueville’s fifty years 
ago, and deservedly so, because without less 
of philosophical acumen it is far richer in 
facts than De Tocqueville’s, not only abso- 
lutely (that would go without saying) but 
relatively to the growth of the nation in half 
acentury. It is now seven years since the 
publication of Mr. Bryce’s first edition, and, 
while some small mistakes have been de- 
tected here and there, its general accuracy 
has never been impeached. In this respect, 
and in respect to its fairness, it has been 
steadily growing in power with the most in- 
telligent students and scholars. If it hasa 
fault, itis that of a too liberal appreciation 
of what has been already done, a too optim- 
istic outlook on the future. It has probably 
given less satisfaction to the partisan poli- 
ticians than to any other class, because it has 
not taken sides with either Republicans or 
Democrats and has steadily kept in view the 
loftiest political ideals. 

The first edition seemed to leave nothing to 
desire, but the third improves on it in many 
particulars, It is completely revised and Mr. 
Bryce has availed himself of every judicious 
correction which has been made upon his book. 
At the same time in part V. of vol. II. he 
has inserted four entirely new and very im- 
portant chapters, ‘*The Home of the Nation,”’ 
‘‘The South Since the War,”’ ‘‘Present and 
Future of the Negro,”’’and‘*Foreign Policy and 
Territorial Extension.’’ In the first of these 
chapters no bolder ‘prophecy is ventured 
than that, with a magnificent individual de- 
velopment, the nation will remain one in its 
government, speech, character and ideas. 
The chapter on the South is very flattering to 
its industrial conditions, it finds the most 
cordial acceptance of the results of the war, 
so far as slavery is concerned, and it justifies 
the extension of the suffrage to the negroes as 
a necessity of the political situation. Inthe 
chapter on the present and future of the ne- 
gro, Mr. Bryce, while sturdily condemning 
the abuses to which black men have been 
subjected in the South, and pleading for 
them the practical realization of political 
equality, does not definitely declare for the 
co-education of the races, and, when he 
comes to the question of intermarriage, he 
casts his vote for prohibition. In this par- 
ticular Mr. Bryce has in the opinion of some 
of his most warm admirers fallen short of his 
usual sagacity and humanity. The laws pro- 
hibiting marriage are a survival of the doctrine 
of slavery that the black man is less than hu- 
They are premiums upon illicit con- 
nections which, if less common now than in 
the ante bc//um times, are so far less because 
of white men’sinclination to such connections 
than because of colored women’s ownership 
of their bodies and their increase of self-re- 
spect. Wecould wish that in his treatment 


man. 


LESSONS sie 
WORLD OF MATTER 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 
Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


“A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermon; has been published in thig 


city. 


It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 


for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out bv turns from Theodore Parker's Sentences, 


justa 


s from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 


times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chzcago T7rtbune. 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 ctg, 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn street, CHICAGO, 


THE 


REFORM ADVOCATE LIBRARY 


Neat and cheap reprints in pamphlet form of 


valuable articles on important subjects. 


«. THE JEWS and JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 


2. SYNAGOGUE and CHURCH, .- by Dr. K. Kohier. 


3. JESUS, HIS LIFE and HIS TIMES, 
by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 


4. THE DOCTRINES OF JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


5. PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF HEATHEN 
JUDAISM, or CHRISTIANITY, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


6. WHY DO THE JEWS NOT ACCEPT 
JESUS AS THEIR MESSIAH, by Dr. B. Felsenthal, 


Single copies, Post Free, 5 cents. 


Discount allowed for quantities, 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & COMPANY, Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 


SINCE THE REFORMATION 
BY 


JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, D. D. 


LATE LECTURER IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY, HONORARY 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 


CHAP 
CHAP 


CHAP. 


MEMBER OF THE SUPREME CONSISTORY OF TRANSYLVANIA. 
CONTENTS. 


Cuap. VI.—English Pioneers. | P 
Cuap. VII.—Unitarian Dissent in Englan 
Cuap. VIII.—Antecedents in New Englan¢. asios 
Cuap. 1X.—Period of Controversy and Expa 
Cuap. X.—The New Unitarianism. 


$1.50 POSTPAID. 


I,—Italian Reformers. 
II.—Servetus. 
. I1l.—Socinus 

. 1V.—The Polish Brethren, 
V.—Transylvania. 


| er Otape 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO.. 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


August 8, 895. 
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The New Unity. 


PREMIUM LIST 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


The New Unity 


. OFFER FOR . 


Every new subscriber, at $2.00 per 
year, payable in advance, 


One Dollar's Worth of Books 


To be selected from the following list. 


sa>>This offer is made to subscribers only.“@3a 


Publications by JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 
Regular Price. 


The Chorus of Faith, - - - - $1.25 
As heard in the Parliament of Religions, A 
book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various re- 
ligions. Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

The Faith that Makes Faithful, - ~ .50 
By W.C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

The Word of the Spirit: - - - OO 
To the Nation, City, Church, Home, Individual. 
Practical Piety, ee - - ~ .30 

Applied Religion, 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard, - .10 
Il. Tobacco, the Second Intexicant, ~ _ 7 
Ill. No Sex in Crime, ' - = .10 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes, - _ .10 

The ta of the World, 
Moses, the Hebrew Liw Giver, ~ 10 
Rs Zoroaster, the Prophec of Industry, - mee 
III. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics, = .10 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia, - - to 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason, - .10 


VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity, - . IG 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia, - -10 


The Cause of the Toiler, - - = on 
The Intellectual Life, - - - -  t@ 
Ten Great Novels, - - - ~ -10 


Complete Report of the Proceedings of 
the First American Congress of 


Liberal Religious Societies, Paper, 
116 pp., un - _ - - 25 
‘Liberty and Life,” - - - - eto 


Discourses by E. P. Powell. Paper, 208 pp. 


The Crucifixion, - ~ - 25 
From a Jewish Standpoint. By Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


REMEMBER: For every new subscriber, at $2.00 
per year, payable in advance, we will send, 
postpaid, books to the value of $1.00. Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, | 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


of the southern question, Mr. Bryce had in- 
sisted more earnestly on the suicidal policy 
of the south in its general treatment of the 
negro, but, taking his book as a whole, it is 
invaluable and we can conceive no better 
occupation for a young man’s leisure—or a 
young woman’s, for that matter—than its 
careful reading and re-reading. We have no 
other book which contains so much instruc- 
tion for an American citizen in the things 
that he should understand. C. 


Third series. By 
Macmillan & Co. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 
William Winter. New York: 


351 pp.; 75 cts. 

The manner of this new series of Mr. 
Winter’s comments and criticisms on con- 
temporary acting is that of its two predeces- 
sors. It must be taken cum grano salis, so 
evidently have his personal relations with this, 
that or the other actor or actress placed him 
under the necessity of being very kind to 
their virtues and a little blind to their faults; 
so evidently also is Mr. Winter subject to the 
spell of physical attraction to a pronounced 
degree, so prone to exaggerate such attrac- 
tion where it actually exists, asin the case of 
Miss Ada Rehan, for example. Good points 
she certainly has, but hardly would an im- 
partial judge of female beauty find in hers 
all that Mr. Winter-has fancied it, and still 
less would he find in her acting, often with- 


‘|out perception or refinement, all that he as- 


cribes to it. Mr. Winter’s criticism of men 
also is subject to certain prejudices, but gen- 
erally it is much better than his criticism of 
women, so much he likes to please them and 
so heavy in his scales of judgment are their 
youth and beauty as against their consci- 
ence for perfection in the player’s art. In 
this series there are several papers upon Ada 
Rehan, several upon Irving and two on 
Lawrence Barrett. One of these last is on 
his Lanciotto in ‘*Francesca da Runini.” It 
is a good criticism so far as Barrett is con- 
cerned, though we would have had him let 
himself go a little more in praise of that 
splendid outburst of joy and rapture where 
Lanciotto is convinced that Francesca loves 
him; but it entirely fails to grasp the signif- 
cance of the play’s deeper tragedy, the 
fatality entrapping Francesca and Paulo in a 
net of circumstance from which there is no 
escape. The criticism of Ibsen’s dramas as 
neither good literature forthe closet nor 
good acting for the stage, seems to us well 
conceived as applying to the plays that Mr. 
Winter names, **The Doel’s House,” ‘‘Pil- 
lars of Society,’’ and ‘‘Ghosts,’’ Mansfield, 
the Kendals, Miss Anderson and others are 
dealt with according to Isaak Walton’s recipe 
for cookinga trout. One thing is sure, that 
Mr. Winter’s: genial] sympathies are much 
to be preferred to the #2/ admirari method 
by which the dramatic critic frequently en- 
deavors to exhibit his superiority. ob 


The Magazines. 


AN interesting feature of No. 415 of Zhe 
Open Court is the article ‘*Why Buddhism?”’ 
by Mr. C. Pfoundes, a retired officer of the 
English navy who has spent many years in 
Japan asa student of the religion of that 
country, and is an active member of several 
Buddhistic sects. Mr. Pfoundes describes 
the religious situation in Japan, the forms and 
rites of Buddhism, its advantages and defects, 
discusses the missionary work of Christianity 
and the native attitude towards it, in fine, 
casts the religious horoscope of the Japan of 
the future. He is of the opinion that Bud- 
dhism, being deeply rooted in the national 
and family life of the Japanese people, is 
better adapted to its needs and sentiments 
than Christianity, whose missionary work is 
destructive cather than constructive, actually 


A Book for 
To=-Day._—_—= 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty. 


Contains earnest and able discussions of some 
of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I expected—strong aud fine. 
M, /. Savage. 
Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative.—7he Christian Register. 


Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and truth.—Religio- Philo- 
sophical Journal, 


American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 
and the words of this volume have the trve ring. 
The sentences carry much of the fireand magnet- 
ao of Mr. Simonds at his best.—Tue New 

NITY. 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 


~ pp. 216), 50 cents. 
Address, 


UNITY PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 


GIP’T. BOOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter. 


Borrowings and 
More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 
Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 

Square, 12mo., handsomely bound in white 
and gold andcolors. Price, 75c. each. 


FOR THOUCHT ana 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 
A Dainty Cift Booklet of Poems and 


Selections. 
Square, 12mo., white embossed cover, 
: Price, 35c. each. 


The above named gift books may be had 
singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


: *. is scarcely less attractive 
ie alifornia than the Winter season 
there. You may doubt 


Summer this. Itisexplained and 


wwwwwwwwwwewwuw ee Verified in our illustra- 

ted book—‘‘To California and Back.’’ For 

free copy, address 

gq. T. NICHOLSON, a. P,. A., Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 
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| DOCTOR'S PRAISE 
( “ AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is without an equal as 


a blood-purifier and cannot have praise enough. 
No other blood medicine I have ever used, and 
I have tried them all, is so thorough in its action 
and effects so many permanent cures as Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”— Dr. H. F. MERRILL, 94 Western 
Ave., Augusta, Me. 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparil 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 
AYER’S PILLS for Indigestion. 


> 


OFFICIAL REPORT 


COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


First American Congress 
Liberal Religious Societies, 


Held at Chicago May 22, 23, 24 & 25, 1894. 


—————_——_ 


———— 


The Contents Include Papers Read and 
Addresses Made by 


Dr. HIRAM W. THOMAS, Rev, W. D. Stmonps, 
Mr, W. M. SALTER, 

Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, 

REv. H. M. Stmmmons, 
ProF. ALBION W. SMALL, 
Miss SADIE AMERICAN, 
Mr. E, P. Powe, 

Dr. ALEX. KENT, 


Mr. V. R. GHANDI, 


REV. JOHN FAVILLE, 

Dr. E. G. HirscnH, 

Rev. J. Lu. JONEs, 

Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD, 

Rev. F. E. DEWHURsT, 

iEV. CAROLINE BARTLETT, 

Rev. M. St. C. WRIGHT, 

KINZA RIUGE HIRAI, 

Rev. A. N. ALCoTT, Mr. H. R. WHITMoRgE, 

Rev. A. W. GouLp, * Rev. R. A. WHITE, 
AND ALL OTHERS, 


Paper Cover, Quarto Size, 116 Pages, 25c. 


Discount allowed on orders in quantity. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
175 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


~ 


The Crucifixion. 
Fhe Jews and Jesus. 
Jesus, his Life and his Times................000. 
~The Doctrines Of JESUS.......---cecccccececesseees 


Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 


Oe 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... 


FOR SALE BY 


- BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


disintegrating the religious life of the na- 
tion. As a practical example he contrasts 
the conduct of the Buddhist priests and 
Christian missionaries in the late war with 
China, and his conclusion is muchin favor 
of the former. What is needed, he thinks, 
and to this task he has devoted his personal 
energies for years, is the rehabilitation of 
Buddhism. That done, this religion is emi. 
nently adapted to the needs of a civilized and 
ethically refined nation. Inthe same num- 
ber an entertaining and instructive article ap- 
pears by Dr. 8S. Millington Miller on 
‘‘Greatness as a Fine Art,”’ being a pupular 
resume of the chief facts of brain- psychology 
as bearing upon the question of the educa- 
tion of idiots and of mentally defective per- 
sons generally. The New A‘sopian Fables 
of Hudor Genone are fraught with signifi- 
cant morals, wittily and aptly put. These, 
with Book Notices, etc., make up the rest of 
the contents of this number of Zhe Open 
Court, which appears weekly, and costs only 
one dollar a year, (Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company.) 
0 


If you Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, 
feeds the brain, makes life worth living. It 
is a medicine, a food and a delicious bever- 
age. 


Miscellanea. 


Professor Huxley. 


By the death of Professor Huxley the 
world has lost a man whom it could ill spare. 
He was one of the very few men who unite 
to a real capacity for original work the im- 
pulse and the ability to bring home the re- 
sults of scientific research to the popular 
He believed that a knowledge of 
science, and above ail of scientific method, 
was good for mankind; and he turned aside 


mind. 


from studies in which he had won renown, 
and might have won more, in order that he 
might preach what he considered the gospel 
of science to the multitude. Some of his 
friends regretted this; in the interest of his 
fame they would have preferred that he 
should never have quitted the higher walks 
of scientific investigation; but for our own 
part it seems to us impossible that Huxley 
should have chosen his course otherwise than 
as he did. He had, what few of the devo- 
tees of pure science possess, strong popular 
sympathies and an extremely active temper- 
ament, Hecould not so immerse himself in 
the minutiz of anatomy, or the obscurities 
of physiological processes, as to be indiffer- 
ent to what was going on in the world around 
him. He was interested in fishes and rep- 
tiles, but he was more interested in his fel 
low-men; and it would be difficult to over- 
estimate the value of the service he rendered 
in promotis ound habits of thought in this 
generation, - Having won complete intellec- 
tual emancipation for himself, he desired that 
others should share the same benefit; and 
wherever the cause of intellectual liberty 
seemed to be in danger, there he was ready 
to come forward in its defense.— Popular 
Science Monthly for August, 
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A Chance to Make Money! 


I have made $1,640 clear money in 87 days 
and attended to my household duties be- 
sides, and I think this is doing splendid for 
a woman inexperienced in business, Any- 
one can sell what everyone wants to buy, 
and every family wants a Dish Washer. I 
don’t canvass at all; people come or send 
for the Washers,and every Washer that goes 
out sells two or three more, as they do the 
work to perfection. You can wash and dry 
the dishes in two minutes. I am going to 
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Specially recommended by the medical 
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The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,” ‘Prob 
lems in American Society,” Etc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outeids 
and inside the churches, are aware thas © e 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has reveaile 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, —~ 
in the simplest, most straightforward way; 
this: What changes in our attitude tow 
the Bible are involved; and what new - , 
wiser uses of it are made ssible and neck 
sary by these discoveries? Mr. Crookers Pr 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errore if: 
the Bible; 1I. What the Bible Claims for Sins 
Itz. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work mae 
original thought, a thorou h knowledge 0 fair 
subject, considerable analytical skill, . 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of i; e 
of presentation.—Brooklyn Standard- Unio”. 
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tion and dogma, and need to be shown t* 3 une 
stantial worth of what criticism os nick 
harmed of literary value and spiritua: 4 
—The New World. 
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THE 


Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 44 pages. 


Devoted to the Advancement of 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
UNSECTARIAN AND FREE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


Address, SAM’L COLLYER. TACOMA, WASH, 


Applied Religion. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


|, A New Help for the Drunkard. 
A Study of the Keeley Cure. 
This is a practical talk on intemper- 


xnoe, its results and its possible cure. 


l], Tobaced, The Second Intoxicant. 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ing your sermon on Tobacco I have stopped 
the use of the weed, although I have used it 
many years.” ‘ 


lil, No Sex in Crime, 


“The right word in the right place,” 


says a woman. 


lV. Not Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermormn answers the question 
“What shall we do with dependent ohildren?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING OO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chieago, Il, 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25, 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
& sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “VW as not Jesus Clrist an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 

encies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of | le gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. . . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. @Hence it is that the Hindu people 
Shrink back. . . . Go to the rising sun in 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
kiory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
Primitive dispensation. ‘In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 

ne; there we find the life of Christ formu- 
~My into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
thin ‘+ + Look at this picture and thas: 
W 8 is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
. hy When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of theology, form- 
= ethical and physical force. hen we 
me Of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 

ation of unbounded love an grace.” »# 
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and yer ® curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
Derson se ussestive study of the character and 
it 4 of Christ.~Christian Union. 
philos 4 stroke ot genius. It contains a whole 
ental Ophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
the Ori € is only to be rightly interpreted by 
aS a evel almind. This ne book comes 
Oritic ° ation of essential Christianity.—The 
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devote my whole time to this business now, 
and I am sure I can clear $5,000 this year. 
My sister and brother have started in the 
business, and are doing splendid. You can 
get complete instructions and hundreds of 
testimonials by addressing the Iron City 
Dish Washer Co., 145 S. Highland Ave., 
Station A, Pittsburg, Pa., and if you don’t 
make lots of money, it’s your own fault. 


MRS. W. H. 
———_—=>-2——_ ___ 
Effect of Exercise on the 


Mind. 


But does the good effect of exercise end in 
the body? Is that simply larger and stronger? 
Che mind, too, has its share of good. In 
the first place, the brain and nervous system 
are supplied with blood and more of it. The 
repair of the waste is more completely made. 
This of itself is one great gain. But in all 
use of the voluntary muscles there is, as the 
term implies, a necessary putting forth of the 
will, The mind is exercised while the body 
works. And this is especially true in all ex- 
ercises which require skill, in which the mind 
has an object to gain through the skilful use 
of the body. This mental element comes in 
very early ina child’s life—as, for instance, 
in learning to walk, to swim, or to ride. All 
through the years of childhood it accompa- 
nies motions in games, must mind being re- 
quired in those games which require the most 
skill. So those gymnastic exercises which 
call for combinations of muscles in action, 
and need quickness and exactness, are more 
useful for the majority of children and men 
than those requiring the use of strength 
alone. For, to attain success in games or ex- 
ercises of skill, not only quickness of body is 
needed, but an alertaess of mind, and often, 
too, quickness of the senses of sight and 
hearing. This mental element in certain ath- 
letic games explains,in a measure, their fasci- 
nation. They furnish an exercise not for the 
body alone, but for the whole man—every 
part of his being, including his mind, his 
social nature, and even his moral nature, 
coming into play.—Prof. E. L. RICHARDs, 
in Popular Science Monthly for August. 
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A War Scene. 


One of the paintingsin this year’s Royal 
Academy exhibition depicts a tender incident 
of the Franco-Prussian campaign. In the 
course of the last struggle, near Metz, a 
handful of chasseurs flung themselves into a 
small red-roofed farm-house, determined to 
sell their lives dearly. ‘They barricaded the 
ground-floor as strongly as they were able, 
and, from the upper story, opened fire on 
their assailants. For nearly two hours the 
Prussians were kept at bay. The storm of 
rifle bullets riddled the roof and upper walls, 
and finally, one by one, the chassepots were 
silenced. Concluding that the ammunition 
of the little stronghold had at length been 
exhausted, and, prepared for a savage hand- 
to-hand tussle with the garrison, the Prus 
sians burst through the barricade and affected 
an entrance. To their amazement the 
ground floor was unoccupied, save for a little 
girl of five, who looked up into their faces 
with a smile of happy unconcern, She had 
been playing with her doll, and evidently 
thought that the heavy firing had been an 
odd new game which the ‘‘grown-ups’’ had 
been having especially for her amusement. 
As the big blue-eyed sergeant caught her up 
in his arms and kissed her, sie asked, with 
an air of disappointment, why they had 
stopped the pretty ‘‘boom-boom.’’ Through 
the terrible death-wrestle of two mighty na- 
tions, this happy little house-mother had 
been pleasantly absorbed in family cares. 
The wrath of kings, the savagery of ancient 


race-hatreds, were things could not under- 
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Fighest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


Stand; even the hurricane of fire and lead 
had seemed to her but such strange elemental 
music as the wren, in its nest, hears when 
a thunder-shower sweeps over the woodland. 

A ladder led to the upper floor of the 
farm-house, and, when the 


ascended, they found, among the wreckage 


conquerors 


of shattered roof and cfumbling walls, the 
rest of the garrison—no more than nine in 
all— lying dead. Beside them lay the mother 
of the child, witha chassepfot still clutched 
in her hand. 

And the Second Empire had fallen, and 
the Fatherland had lost the flower of her no- 
bility. 

a 
Recalled Stormy Times, 

‘*‘Well, that looks natural,’’ said the old 
soldier, looking at a can of condensed milk 
on the breakfast table in place of ordinary 
milk that failed on account of the storm. 
‘It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we used 
during the war.’’ 
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Pawnbroking Abroad. 


In Germany pawnbroking is conducted by 
the State, by the Gemeinde (parish), or by 
private persons under State supervision. The 
Berlin ‘*Koénigliches Leihamt’’ is under the 
protection of the German Reichsbank, which 
advanced the necessary funds, The pawn- 
shop usually advances on two thirds of the 
estimated value of household goods, four 
fifths on silver, and five sixths on gold. Dur- 
ing the year 1893, the sum of $1,200,000 
was lent on about 220,000 pledges. After 
payment of alk, administrative expenses and 
interest on capital, there remained a net sur- 
plus of over $10,000, which was placed to 
the account of the reserve fund, and of which 
the interest is devoted to a charitable insti- 
tution. Under the State system the interest 
on loans is twelve per cent., while under 
private management it is either twelve or 
twenty-four per cent., according to the 
amount of the loan, Under both systems the 
loan is contracted for six months; under the 
first, six months’ grace is allowed, while un- 
der the second four weeks only. ‘The State 
pawn-office is used by the middle rather than. 
by the very poorest .classes. Artisans and 
tradesmen head the list, widows and unmar- 
ried women follow, while day-laborers and 
factory workmen occupy the third place. 

[In Austro-Hungary there exists a system 
of ‘*Versatzamter,’’ usually under the con- 
trol of the municipalities, but more or less 
under the control of the State also. The 
prototype of them all is the so-called Impe- 
rial Pawn-office of Vienna, founded like any 
other charitable institution and solely as such 
intended. The Minister of the Interior 
nominates the officials and sanctions any im. 
portant matters connected with the manage- 
ment. The original advances have now 
been paid off; the Imperial Pawn-otfice is 
entirely independent, and is annually adding 
to its cash capital from its own profits. The 
interest charged is at the uniform rate of ten 
percent. In 1893 the Vienna office received 
over 860,000 articles, for which it advanced 


Italy is the home of the pawnshop, since 
Savonarola is supposed to have established 
the first one. The Italian system does not 
allow loans on pledges to be granted for 
less than one lira (20 cents) or for more than 
1,000 lire. The advances on gold, silver, 
jewels, and other articles are in the same 
proportions as in Germany. Interest is 
charged at the annual rate of five per cent. 
for loans of from five to ten lire. On loans 
of from ten to twenty lire the rate is six per 
cent., and on those above that figure seven 
per cent. Besides interest, a charge of one 
per cent. is levied on the pawn-ticket when 
the loan is granted, but loans not exceeding 
ten lire are exempt from this charge. Loans 
are granted for six months, with the power 
of renewal for a further six months. A 
special regulation permits renewals from six 
months to six months for a period of five 
years.—E, F. BALDWIN in Zhe Outlook. 


Exposition Notes. 


THE Massachusetts Building at the Cotton 
States and International Exposition will be 
a model of the home of Henry W. Longfel- 
low. An excellent site at Piedmont Park 
has been assigned for the building, and work 
will be begun un it immediately. 


THE city of Buffalo, New York, has asked 
for large space in the Manufactures and 
Liberal 4rts Building of the Cotton States 
and International Exposition for a compre- 
hensive exhibit of the manufacturing and 
other industries of that city. Space has 
been assigned them, and an exhibit worthy 
of the city will be at once prepared. 

THE exhibit to be made by California at 
the Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion will be one of the most notable of the 
State exhibitions at the great Fair. The in- 
terest in the California exhibition has been 
strong from the inception of the movement, 
and it is now an assured fact that the State 
will make an exhibit at Atlanta fully worthy 
of the glorious climate of California. It 
will embrace not only the wonderful agricul- 
tural and fruit-growing capacities of the 
State, but also its rich and varied mineral re- 
sources.. ‘he work is being actively pushed, 
and the exhibit will soon be ready for its 
long journey across the continent to Atlanta. 
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Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
Contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole sys- 
tem when entering it through the mucous sur- 
faces. Such articles should never be used 
except on prescriptions from reputable phy- 
Sicians, as the damage they will do is ten 
fold to the good you can possibly derive from 
them. UHall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains 
no mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of thesystem. In buying Hall’sCatarrh Cure 
be sure you get the genuine. It is taken in- 
ternally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. 
J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 


Half Rates to Colorado. 
On August 11 and 12, the North-Western 
Line will sell excursion tickets to Denver, 


Colorado Springs, Manitou and Pueblo and 
return at half rates—one fare for round trip, 
tickets good for return passage leaving Colo- 
rado points August 20 to 25, with privilege 
of further extension until September 1. For 
tickets and full information apply to agents 
C.& N. W. R’y. 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
gious Societies in Chicago. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 
CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH(Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S, Cantwell, Min- 
ister. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2!Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewartavenue and 6Sthstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CHuRCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
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DeTHE RELIGION oF GOOD SENSE 


DYSPEPSIA 


and “and how to lose it.” Our_ booklet wi) 
interest you—if you're a dyspeptic. Mailed fre, 
for the asking. 


WEART & CO., Philadelphia, po, 
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One Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘Up. 

ward Look’ book is beautiful. Weare 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 
@One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder. 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPav¥Y, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


-—AND-— 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author's “What 
is the Bible?’’ published in 1878, but it “‘is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter. 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corn 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 
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AT ALL SOULS CHURCH Mr. E. M. Wins- 
ton will speak at 11 a, m. on‘*The Pharisee’s 
Prayer.’’ 


Torturing Disfiguring 


SKIN DISEASES 
Instantly 


RELIEVED 


roughout the world. British 
.* depot: F. Newpery & Sons, 1, King 
Portrsr DruG 


$2,100,000. 


{Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 


Edward-st., ‘ 
& Cum. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. S. A. 
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HIS LATEST WORK. 


Tne Spirit of God. 
By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. ~ | 


” 
Author of The Oriental Christ,” “ Heart-Beats | 
te. 
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